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May your eyes be strange to weeping, 
Lady fair, 

And your heart find worthy keeping 
In love’s care, 


May the storins of life be gentle as you pass, 
Fate’s gifts to know; 


And a mintot joys for mem'ry you amass 
As you go. 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘8TRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 





‘PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 


LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘‘A 





WOMAN’SBIN,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XVI,—(OONTINURD). 


HE morning—tne wedding morning— 
T was as bright and even brilliant as a 

real summer morning can be—when it 
likes; and the sun shone on the soft travel- 
ing dress—which was to be her wedding 
dress as well—as bravely as if it had been 
white satin itself. 

All the way down toSefton, Blair looked 
at her with the loving, wistful admiration 
ot a bridegroom, and seemed never tired 
of telling her that she was all that was 
beautiful and lovable. 

Austin had gone into a smoking-car and 
lett them to themeelves, but when the train 
pulled up at Sefton he came to the door. 

“Are we going to walk?” asked Blair. 

“No, there is a cab,’’ said Austin; and he 
led them to it quietly and got them inside. 

Blair laughed. 

“Poor old Austin! Upon my word, I 
tbink he enjoys all this mystery! He’d 
make a first-rate conspirator, wouldn’t he? 
I say, he was right about the place, though, 
wasn’t he? It is dead and alive!’ 

Margaret looked through the window. 
There were a tew scattered cottages, one 
solitary farm, and ata little distance, halt 
hidden among the trees was the old dilapi- 
dated church. 

“It is quiet,’ she said, “but it is very 
pretty.”’ 

‘Quiet!’ and he laughed. “I’d no idea 
there were such spots near Lundon! Aus. 
tin must have had some trouble finding 
such an out of the way place !”’ 

And he spoke truly. Mr. Ambrose had 
taken a great deal of trouble, 

The cab drove up to the church door, and 
Austin got down from the box. 

“You need not wait,’’ he said to the cab- 
man, ‘we are going to take a stroll through 
the church. It looks interesting.” 

The cabman pocketed his fare—the exact 
fare—and vonciuding that they were sight- 
seeing, drove speedily off. 

“Come along,’’ said Austin, in a matter- 
ot-fact fashion, and they followed him. 

But the door was locked, and there was 
no sign of parson, or clerk, or pew-opener. 

Austin bit his lip, then laughed. 

‘““] know where the old fellow lives,’’ he 
said; ‘1’1l rout him out.” 

He went to a littleivy-grown cottage just 
outside the churchyard, and presently re- 
turned with the ancient clerk. 

“Mornin’, miss; mornin’, sir,” he said, 
touching bis battered old beaver. ‘‘] begs 
ten thousand pardons, but I quite forgot as 
how there was a weddin’ this mornin’; but 














somever, 1’ll open the church,” and he un- 
locked the door and signed for them to 
enter 
| Margaret trembling clung a little closer 
: to Biair’s arm, and he murmured a tew 





words of encouragement, 
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] dessay the parson have recollected. How- | 





‘Hang it, Austin!’ he said aside; ‘it 
scarcely seems as if we were going to be 
married. It only wants a hearse——”’ 

Austin laughed. 

“Nonsense. It is just what you want. 
They have forgotten you are to be married, 
and they’1l torget it half-an-hour after it is 
over. Here is the parson; 1 did his mem- 
ory an injustice !”’ 

The old gentleman came shuffling up the 
porch and blinked at them over his speo- 
tacles. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Stanley,’’ he said. 

Blair stared, then, remembering that 
that was the name he had arranged to as- 
sume, returned the greeting. 

The pew-opener, an ancient dame, witb a 
‘front’ slipping down nearly to her nose, 
now made her appearance, and the small 
party went into the church. 

The clerk assisted the clergyman into his 
surplice and got out the register, and Blair, 
pressing Margaret’s hand, walked up to 
the altar. 

Austin paused a moment before accom- 
panying, aud whispered to Margaret: 

“You will take care not to address either 
of us by name?” 

She made a motion of assent, and, pale 
and trembling, followed with the pew- 
opener and the clerk. 

The service began. It was scarcely au- 
dible; at times the old clergyman was 
taken with acough that threatened to shake 
him, and the book he held, and, indeed, 
the church itself, into pleces, but he strug- 
gied through it; and in a few minutes Mar- 
garet found herself leaning upon Blair's 
arm, add heard him murmur—with what 
intensity of love!l— 

“My wite!”’ 

“Now, if you'll sign the book,’’ said the 
clerk, “Lemme see; what is the name!’’ 
and he peered at the license, 

‘‘Here is the name!’’ said Austin. ‘It is 
rather a long one, and |’ve written it out,” 
and he handed him a slip ot paper. 

Blair, to whom the remainder of the for- 
malities was caviare, was bending over 
Margaret at a little distance, and buttoning 
her gloves. 

“Ah! yes! ahem! thank you!’ said the 
clerk, ‘Now, ii you will sign, please.” 

They signed, the old clergyman peering 
down at them with a benign and utterly 
senile smile, 

He had never heard of Lord Ferrers or 
of Lord Leyton, and this string of names 
might belong to some shopkeeper’s assis- 
tant for all he knew or cared; but he did 
inquire for the license. 

“J put it in the book,’”’ said Austin. 

He had got it in his pocket. 

“Oh, very well! Yes, thank you! Well, 
1 trust you will be happy, young couple; 
yes, with all my heart. You have gota 
beautiful morning. And where are you 
going to spend your honeymoon 7”’ 

“In France,”’ said Austin blandly. “So 
we must hurry away. Good-morning, sir;’’ 
and slipping their fees into the hands of 
parson, clerk and pew-opener, he made for 
the door. 

The churchyard was still deserted. A 
child played on the old doorstep of one ot 
the cottages, and an oid woman with a 
basket was sitting on the churchyard stile, 
but there were no other people about, and 
Margaret let down her veil to hide the 
tears that glistened in her eyes, 

“My wife!’’ said Blair again. ‘George! 
I can scarcely believe it is true!” 

He looked round with a half-dazed 
glance; but it changed to one of happiness 
and triumpb as he drew her arm within his 
and pressed it to his side. 

‘Yes, you aré man and wife said 
tin, “and I echo the gow ] ergymalr 


wish, ‘May you be very happy an 


| held out his hand. 


Blair seized it and wrung it. 
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“Thank. you, Avstin,” he said outa 
but with a ring ot deep feeling in his voice. 
‘*You have been a true triend to us both, 
eh, Madge?” and he passed the band on to 
her. 

She took it and looked at the owner. 
Then suddenly she started and drew back. 
For a moment—in his secret exultation— 
Mr. Ambrose had been off his guard, and 
there shone a light in his eyes that almsst 
betrayed him. 

It was gone again in an instant, how- 
ever, and with the pieasant, friendly smile, 
he pressed Margaret’s hand. 

“We mustn’t try her too much, my dear 
Blair!” he said. “It has been an exciting 
morning! Would you like to rest, or will 
you go on, Lady Leyton? There is just 
time to catch the train.’’ 

Margaret started. Lady Leyton! 

Blair laughed. 

‘(Margaret doesn’t know her own name!”’ 
he said. ‘Which will you do, my lady?” 

“Let us go on,’”’ she murmured. 

A desire that was almost absorbing pos- 
sessed her—the longing to get rid of Mr. 
Ambrose. It was very ungrateful, but so 
it was. 

“All right,” sald Blair. 

They walked tothe station. As Austin 
had said, there was just time to catch 
the down train to Devon, and in a few 
minutes it came puffing up. 

A faithful triend to the last, Austin got 
them a carriage, and tipped the guard. 

“Good-bye,”’ he said, standing on the 
step, and waving his hand; ‘‘good-bye, and 
Heaven bless you!” and there seemed to 
be something really like tears in his voice, 

And, indeed, he was paler than usual as 
he walked up and down the platform, 
waiting tor the train to London. 

Sometimes our very success frightens us. 

The train reached Waterloo pretty punc- 
tually, and Mr. Ambrose sprang out, and 
got into a cab. 

“Drive to No. 9 Anglesea Terrace,” he 
said. 

* ° o * ° oe 

It was a week after Margaret’s wedding 
in the mouldy and dilapidated old church 
at Sefton, and she and Lord Blair—she and 
her husband !—were sitting on the cliff at 
Appleford looking out upon the sea, which 
lay at their feet like a level opal glistening 
in the rays of the morning sun. 

The history of those seven days might be 
epitomized in three words—They were 
happy! 

Happy with the happiness that few mor- 
tals experience. Lord Blair had been in 
love before his marriage, but he was—and 
believe me, dear reader, what I am going 
to state is not too common—more in love 
now, after these seven days, than before. 

Margaret was nota girlof whom even 
the most fickle of mankind could tire eas- 
ily, and Blair was not the moat fickle. 

He had often declared that his Madge, as 
he delighted to call her, was an angel; he 
married the angel, and discovered that she 
was a lovely and lovable woman, and I 
make bold to say—that for sublunary pur- 
poses—that is better, from a husband’s 
point of view than an angel. 

‘With each rising sun some fresh charm 
comes to view,’’ says the poet; and Lord 
Blair tound it so with Margaret, 

Some pretty women are dolls; Margaret 
wasa girl of sense and intelligence; ac- 
complished, witty, an artist. Imagine, my 
dear reader, what it would be to have such 
a being tor one’s own, for one’s wife! 

Now, happiness is a good thing. Itisthe 
thing all men all their lives are hunting 


for. and when they get it, which is seldom, 
acts 11Kk@ an 611XKIr Drings them back 
eir ¥ t fthey bave lost if t 

are ati young tg if it WilLD agoid that 


is Givine 


Under the spelil,the witchery of her pres 





ence, Lord Blair seemed to grow younger, 
handsomer, more taking, and to Margaret 
more charming. Oh, why cannot such 
epochs last forever, until they glide uncon- 
aciously into that eternity where all is love 
and happiness? 

On this morning Blair lay stretched at 
her feet, near enough to be able to touch 
her hand, to put his arm round her waist. 
He was dressed in his fiannelis, she in a 
plain dress of some soft, comfortable ma- 
terial which, while it showed the deil- 
clously graceful outlines of her figure, ena- 
bied her to move freely and without hin- 
drance, 

The light of love and happiness played 
like sunlight on her beautiful face, and 
glowed star-like in her eyes, which had 
rested on the glorious view, and now 
sought her husband’s—and lover’s—face. 

‘‘Madge,”’ he said, after a long silence, 
during which he puffed at his pipe, ‘‘] am 
going to pay you a big and an awful com- 
pliment, and yet it’s true—you are the only 
woman | ever met who didn’t bore me!’’ 

“In-deed?’ she said, flashing a smile 
upon him which seemed like a sunbeam. 

“It’s true!’ he said, with lazy emphasis, 
“Some wowen are pretty, and are content 
with that, and think it’s good enough for 
you to sit and look at them; others are 
clever, and consider that if they talk and 
you listen it’s all 1ight. But you!—why, 
you are the loveliest woman I know, and 
you are the cleverest! Madge, dear, I 
have no right to get the whole thing like 
this! There are so many better men who 
deserve it more than I do!’’ 

Margaret laughed. 

“We don’t get our deserts, Blair,’ she 
said. ‘You, for instance, might have mar- 
ried a dragon of propriety, who would 
keep you in order by the terror of her eye; 
or a plain heiress, who could bring you a 
large tortune to waste—anything buta fool- 
ish girl, who bas no money and no family 
to bless berself with. There’s that boat 
again! Where is it going?’ she broke off. 

He raised himself on his elbow indo- 
lently. 

“That is the Days’ boat,” he said drow- 
sily. “1 don’t know where it is going. 
Fishing, 1 suppose.’’ 

“They can’t fish on this tide,’ said Mar- 
garet, who, though she had been only a 
week in Appleford, bad learned more 
about its Ways and habits than Blair would 
have gleaned in a year. 

“No!” he said carelessly. ‘I can’t quite 
make these Days out. They let us these 
lodgings, and they make us very comforta- 
ble, but I’ve a kind of feeling that they 
have some other way of getting their living 
that I don’t understand, Now, why should 
ho go out to sea this morning if he is not 
going fishing ?”’ 

“The ways of Appleford are mysterious,” 
said Margaret, with a laugh, “and it would 
take a clever man to fathom them.” 

“Austin, for instance,’’ he said, drawing 
a little nearer so that he could take her 
hand. 

A slight cloud crossed Margaret’s brow. 

“J don’t know that Mr. Ambrose even 
would fathom them,’ she said. “But I 
have discovered one thing, Blair;’’ and she 
laughed softly. 

‘©W hat’s that, dear 7’”’ he asked. 

“Why, that smuggling is not the extinct 
profession it is generally considered to 
be y’’ 

“Smuggling !’’ Blair exclaimed incredu- 
lously. 

“Yon, said Margaret. ‘I am certain that 
it is carried on here, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the landlord, Mr. Day, is en 
gaged in it. 

Nonsense, Madg 64 What a 
romantic child you are 

MButmy romance ilies within reach of 
my hand,’’ she murmured, touching his 
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lips with her toréfinger and receiving the 
inevitable kiss, “Butlam sureocfit On 
Thursday night—do you remember how it 
blew?—no, you were fast asleep! Well, the 
wind woke me, and I went to the window 
to close it And asl stood there I heard 
Day and his som talking outside. They, of 
course, thought themselves unheard, or 
they wouldn’t have spoken so loudly.” 

“And what did they say?” Biair asked 
smiling. 

“I did not hear all of their talk, but | 
caught someofit. There were words spoken 
about ‘kegs’ and ‘brandy’ and ‘tobacco.’ 
That I am sure of." 

Blair laughed. 

“Nonsense, darling, you dreamt it!’’ he 
said. 

Margaret smiled. 

“Perhaps so, but it was a very life-like 
dream then, and to puta touch of reality 
to it, I saw a kog of something—spirits or 
tobacco—in the kitchen the next morning. 
I asked Mra, Day what it was, and she said 
‘Water.’ But there is acapital well just 
outaide the door!” 

“Upon my word you would make a first- 
class detective, Madge!’ said Lord Blair, 
with a laugh, in which she joined, 

“Should I not? | had a great mind to 
ask Mra, Day to let me havea glass of the 
water, but I felt that if 1 were right, the 
consequences would be too embarrassing.” 

“I should think so,” said Blair, “And 
you imagine that Day and his son are going 
on a smuggling expedition now?’’ and he 
looked at the boat dancing on the waves 
beneath them. 

Margaret nodded. 

“Yes, I do!” she replied lightly. “I 
think that presently Mr. Day, with his 
little boat, will meet one of those rakish- 
looking crafts in the offing there, and then 
the rakish-looking craft—isn’t that the 
proper nautical phrase!——”’ 

“Firstrate!” he said languidly. “You 
would make your fortune as a novelist, 
Madge!”’ 

— Will put a couple of small barrels on 
board of Day's boat,’’ she said, pinching his 
ear tenderly. “Day will wait until the 
tide turns, and then, it being dark, will 
sail into Appleford harbor with a cargo of 
fish—and the two barrela. No one will 
suspect him, least of all the merry and 
comfortable coastguard; and those two bar- 
rela, after resting there for a night, will be 
sent off to Exeter—or somewhere else!” 

Lord Blair laughed with indolent enjoy- 
ment. 

“Bravol’”’ he said. “Well, Austin is bet- 
ter than his word. He said Appletord was 
pretty, but he didn’t add that it possessed 
all the charms you credit it with.” 

Once more the faint cloud crossed Mar- 
garet'’s happy face. 

“Have you heard from him?’’ she asked, 
after a moment's pause, 

‘Yes, thiscame this morning. I didn’t 
read it througb. Austin writes such aw- 
fully long letters. Read it yourself, dar- 
ling, and tell me what it’e all about.” 

Margaret read it. 

“There is not much,’’ she said. “Hesays 
that no one suspects what—what we did at 
Sefton, and that he has told everyone that 
you have gone abroad.” 

Blair laughed. 

“Trust Austin to keepa thing secret,’’ 
hesaid. ‘He is the best man in the world 
at this sort of thing, Now, 1 should blare 
out the whole story to the first man I met; 
but Austin! Ob! Austin could keep his 
lips shut till he died!’’ 

Margaret looked out to sea, and sighed. 

“Now, what does that mean?” he de- 
manded instantly. ‘Are you tired? Would 
you like to go indoors? Are you—un- 
bappy?”’ 

She laughed slowly and softly. 


“I think I am too happy!” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘Blair, it seems to me some- 
times as if there were something wicked in 
being so happy! We are told, yoa know, 
that there is no real happiness in this 
world, and that joy cannot last. If it is 
true, then—then——”’ she let her lovely 
eyes rest upon him doubtfully. 

“Nonsense, my darling!’ he retorted. 
“Don’t believe it! We were ail meant to 
be happy, but some of us have missed the 
way. 1 know what is the matter with 
you.”’ 

“What?’ she demanded, her fingers 
clinging to his lovingly. 

“Why, you feel strange without your 
work. You are an artist, don’t you know; 
and you haven't touched a brush for—well, 
for seven days. That’s bad for you. Oh, | 
know! lama simple idiot, but I onder. 
stand all about thie sortof thing. You 
want to paint. Well, do it!’’ and 
himself back with a confident air 

Margaret laughed. 

“If l wanted to paint ever so much,” she 


be threw 


said, ‘1 couldn’t; I haven’t any materials. 
No color, no canvas—” 

He raised himself on his elbow. 

“Oh, that’s an easy matter; we can get 
all that at Ilfracombe. I'll go and get 
them; it’s only a walk—or I can take the 
boat.’’ 

Margaret stopped him with a gesture of 
curiosity. 

“Blair, there is that woman I spoke to 
you about last night,” she said; ‘there, on 
that rock.” 

“What woman?” he asked, without mov- 
ing. 

“That young woman dressed in mourn- 
ing,” sald Margaret. “1 have seen her 
three times. I think she must bea wid- 
ow,” 

“Ob,” he said lazily; ‘I daresay. Well, 
about these said drawing materials. I’1l 
walk into lifracombe, and get them. No; 
you sha’n’t go. Itis too hotand you will 
get a headache.”’ 

“And do you think I will let you go to 
all that trouble to gratify a whim which 
you have fastened upon me, you silly boy? 
Seriously, Blair—don’t bother!’’ 

“But that is just what I mean to do,” he 
said. ‘I don’t want you to be bored, even 
tor a moment; and I should feel happier, 
myself if lcould see you with your be- 
loved paints and turpentine. You shall 
make a sketch of Appleford—and we will 
hang it up wherever we go, and look at it 
when we are quiet old, so that we may re- 
member that we were ‘too happy,’ eh, 
Madge?” and he put his arm round her 
and kissed her, 

At this nomeut Mra. Day, the landlady 
came from the cottage behind them. She 
was still a young woman, and her appear- 
ance was rather above that of the ordinary 
Appletord fisherwives. She had an intel- 
ligent tace that rather impressed one, 

Margaret had taken to her at onoe, and 

for Margaret Mrs. Day had a warm admi- 
ration which expressed itself in her dark 
eyes and a smile which shone in them 
when Margaret spoke to her. 
Mrs. Day generally had some knitting in 
her handa, and the needles were glittering 
in the sunlight as she approached. She 
had evidently not seen them, for while her 
hands were busy her eyes were fixed on 
the boat, which was gradually making its 
way across the bay. 

Suddenly she lowered her eyes, and 
catching sight of her lodgers she started 
slightly, and, with a quick glance trom 
them to the boat turned to retrace her steps 
when Blair called to her. 

She came up to them with a little bow 
that was almost a curtesy. 

“Sorry to call you back, Mra, Day,” said 
Blair in his genial manner which won all 
hearts; “but I want to know the best way 
to get to Ilfracombe?’’ 

Mrs. Day’s needles stopped. 

“The boat’s out, sir,”’ she said, “or you 
could have gone by that.” 

‘Yea, I know that she is,’’ and he pointed 
to it; “‘Day’s going fishing, I suppose?” 

“You, sir,” said Mrs. Day, promptly and 
placidly. ‘*There’s no train now till the 
evening, and it’s too far for Mrs. Stanley to 
walk.” 

‘Mra, Stanley isn’t going,” said Blair. 
“I'm going alone.’’ 

“Then you could ride, sir,’’ said Mrs, 
Day; ‘I could borrow Farmer James’ colt, 
if you cared——”’ 

‘The very thing,’’ said Blair at once. 

Mra. Day inclined her head respectfully, 

“I'll go and send for it, sir,” she said, 
with the promptness which had struck 
Margaret as rather uncommon in a woman 
of Mra. Day’s class. 

In about twenty minutes she came back 
to tnem. 

“The colt is here, sir,”’ she said, 

“Mra. Day, you would make an excel- 
lent aid-de-camp,’’ said Blair, with a laugh 
as he jumped up. “Good-bye, Madge, I 
shan’t be long. I can’t bring ali the things, 
but I'll bring some of them, and they shall 
manage to send the reat.”’ 

Margaret put her arm around his neck. 
Mrs. Day had retired. 

“Don’t go, Blair,” she said, with sudden 
unexpected earnestness. I don’t care 
about the painting; I would rather——”’ 

“No, no!’’ he said steadfastly; “you only 
Say that to save me a little trouble, and all 
the while I’m feeling glad to be able to do 
something for you, Madge. Trouble; the 
ride would be rather jolly. I'll tell you 
what I}fracombe looks like, and, perhaps 
you'll feel inclined to tear yourself away 
from your beloved Appleford, and make 
an excursion.” 
her 
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Margaret turned face away. A 


| strange and sudden presentiment had taken 


possession of her and she 


, 


was ashamed of 


“Well, go then!’’she said, forcing a laugh ; 


‘and if you do not came back,why I shal! 





think Ilfracombe has proved too tasci- 
nating.” 

“All right,” he said; “but 1 think I’ll be 
back by dinner time.” 

He bent down and kissed her, turning 
her face up to his with poth his hands; and 
sbe, ashamed of the teeling which almost 
compelled her to bold him and bid bim 
stay, torced a smile and playfully pushed 
him from her. 

Blair lit a cigar and got on the colt; it was 
not a bad horse by any means—at five years 
old borses are still solts at A ppleford—and 
he praised the animal in his pleasant way 
to Mra, Day, who watched him mount and 
ride away, humming an air from ‘Madame 
Favart’’ between the pufts of tobacco 
smoke, 

At the corner of the lane he tarned in his 
saddle and looked around for a last glance 
at Madge—his wife, his darling—and was 
rewarded py a wave of her white hand. 

‘Now my young triend,” he said, addres- 
sing the colt, who was ratber frisky, “have 
your little game by all means, but when 
its over let's get on; for I’m anxious to get 
back to that young woman on the hill be- 
hind there.’’ 


CHAPTER XVII, 


ARGARET stood until Blair had disap- 
i\ peared, then she sank on to the ground 
n 


Atter all it had been foolish of her to let 
him go, or why had she not gone with him? 
She had had half an idea that the change 
would be good for him, it was not wine to 
keep a man tied to your petticoat though 
he loved you ever so truly, and so she had 
given bim his liberty. Well, he would 
come back at dinner time hungry and gay 
after his ride, and would love her all the 
more dearly for the short separation. 

After a time she put on her hat and went 
down into the littie fishing town, which 
clustered on the hill rising trom a point 
where the sea and the two rivers met. It 
was a quaint old town, quite a hundred 
years behind the rest of the world and the 
people, fishermen and sailors, were sup- 
posed to be rather rough; but they had 
never been rough to her, had never failed 
in that rustic courtesy which springs from 
the heart and is much petter than the imi- 
tation which is manufactured socleverly in 
tow na. 

Madge had got fond of the place and the 
people; we always think well of a place 
where we experience our first great happi- 
ness. She liked to see the children run- 
ning about the beach with their bare feet 
and uncovered heads; to stop and exchange 
a few words with the mothers and the elder 
daughters, standing about their doors with 
the eternal knitting needles clicking and 
clicking. 

She even ventured a word or two with 
the men, lying or lounging on the quay in 
their blue jerseys and white ducks, and 
she thought, as she walked along with her 
quick little step, that she would paint a 
couple of pictures of Appleford and send 
them to the Academy, and call them—well, 
“The Abode of Bliss,” or “The Earthly 
Paradise.” 

She wandered to the beach and stood 
there awhile, the women looking at her 
with a smile, the children gazing up at her 
as they drew near with that frank admira- 
tion for her beauty which did not always 
confine itself to looks, for she heard one 
child say to another— 

“That be pretty maiden from London, 
that be!” 

An old man was seated on a upturned 
boat, mending a net, and Margaret, feeling 
lonely, gave him good evening. 

“Good-evening, miss,’”’ said the old man, 
touching a wisp of white hair that shone 
like snow against his tanned face. “Be’ee 
going out for a sail?”’ 

“No,” said Margaret. “I am only strol- 
ling about.’’ 

He nodded approvingly. 

“Well, you be wise. Better on land, 
miss, We're going to havea shift in the 
weather.”’ 

Margaret looked at the cloudless sky and 
smiled at him with gentle incredulity; 
the old man shook his head. 

“Oh, it be bright as a new penny now 
miss, surely,’’ he said smiling back, “but 
it bean’t going to last. There’s a wisp in 
the wind that threatens a storm. It’ull 
come before night; a tough un too,”’ 

“On, I am 80 sorry!” said Margaret 
“There are some boats out at sea. Will it 
be safe?” 

‘There hean’t many,” said the old man. 

“Mr. Day’s boat has gone,” Margaret 
said. 

“Aye,” he returned siow|ly, and he looked 
steadily at his net. ‘She'll be safe now. 
She’s a stiff un, and used to rough weather, 
miss,’’ and he laughed. “We always have 
it rough a’most when there’sa hight strong 





tide, and it’s very bigh to-night. You see 
that rock, miss?” and he pointed toa dark 
mass that roseona line at a little distance 
from them. ‘Well, the tide will cover that 
rock to-night. People won’t allus believe 
it. There was a gentleman and a lady as 
was washed off that rock two years agone; 
they thought themselves safe enow, and 
was up there to watch the tide come in; 
they never saw it go out!” and he chuckled 


grimly. 
suddered. 

“Do you mean they were drowned?” 
she said. 

“]’specta,”” he replied; “leastways they 
were never seen again.’’ 

“But I thought people who were drown. 
ed always came back again?” said Mar- 
garet. 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘Not hereabouts, miss, There’s sands 
here, miss, as is onreliable and hungary as 
wild beasts; things they get hold off they 
sticks to.’’ 

Margaret not being desirous of continu- 
ing this cheerful conversation, wish him 
good-day and turned towards the cottage 
on tbe cliff. 

Luncheon was laid in the neat little 
room, and she took off her hat and light 
jersey jacket and sat down with a wee lit 
tle sadness, It was the first time she had 
sat down to a meal without Blair since their 
marriage; and Blair was a person likely to 
make his loss felt. 

The little room seemed desolate without 
his light, musical voice and his quick, 
ready laugh. 

Margaret looked round cheerlessly and 
thought she wouldn’t have apy lunch, then 
she felt ashamed of her weakness, and 
dreading the look of surprise and astonish- 
ment with which Mrs. Day would be sure 
to view tbe untouched meal, torced her- 
self to make a “pretending” lunch. 

And as she chased a minute piece of fish 
round her plate witha fork and slice of 
bread, she fell to thinking of her great hap- 
piness, and the difference it had and would 
make in her life. 

She was Blair’s wife! Soon all the world 
would know it, and they would be drawn 
away from this quiet spot, which was like 
a placid pool in the whirling river—they 
would be drawn into the vortex, and be 
one of the giddy, rushing throng. lt they 
could only always remain serene and 
happy outside the tumult of the great 
world! 

How surprised everybody would be. The 
earl, her grandmotber, ber old companions 
at the art school. She could almost see her 
grandmother weeping and laughing over 
her with loving pride. 

Then she sighed. With all Biair’s flat 
tery she felt so unfit to be a grand lady, a 
viscountess who would some day wear the 
Ferrers’ coronet. 

“It we could only stay as we are,” she 
thought, girl like. “It is Blair I want, not 
the title or the money. I would rather live 
with bim nere until we die, than be mis- 
tress of Leyton Court. Whata pity it is 
he is not a fisherman! I could have knitted 
his jerseys and stockings, mended his nets, 
and cooked his dinner in time, but to learn 
to play the part of viscountess!—oh, it 
frightens me a little!’’ 

But she laughed even as she sighed. 
For, after all, would not Blair be at her 
side to guide and protect her, and envelope 
her with his great strong love! 

She got up and went to the window, and 
as she did so she picked up a pipe of 
Blair’s and kissed it, though the caress 
was followed by a grimace. 

There were still some long hours to be 
got through before Blair and happiness 
came home to dinner, and she was think- 
ing rather disconsolately of another walk 
when the door opened and Mrs, Day en- 
tered. 

“There is a lady to see you, ma’am,’’ she 
said, hesitatingly. 

‘A lady to see me!”’ said Margaret with 
surprise, then thinking that it might be 
one of the residents, who had come to pay 
her the compliment of a call, she said 
quickly: 

“Oh, lam very sorry. Will you say I 
am not at home, please, Mrs. Day? But 
are you sure she wishes to see me—it is so 
unlikely.’ 

‘Yes, she wants to see you, ma’am. She 
said Mrs. Stanley quite distinctly. And 
its no use saying not at home, because she 
saw you at the window.’’ 

Margaret smiled at the unsophistication 
which was not familiar with the conven- 
tional white lie. 

“By not at home I mean that I 
want tosee her,” she said 
stand, I think, Mrs. Day.’’ 

“Very well, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Day and 
she vent out. She was back again in 4 
couple of minutes, however. 
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“The lady says she has come a great dis- 
tance on purpose to see you, and begs that 
you will see her, if only for five minutes, 
ma’am,”’ she said, 

Margaret changed color. 
grandmother?” 

“Is—is it an old lady?’”’ she asked. 

“No, ma’am, quite young I should think; 
she has kept her veil down. I’ll send her 
away if you like, ma’am; after all, she 
sha’n’t bother you if you don’t want to see 
her, though she be so pleading!’ 

The last words decided Margaret—and 
sealed her fate. 

“Oh—well—then, I will see her,’’ she 
said reluctantly. 

“She’s in the parlor, ma’am’’ said Mrs, 
Day, still hesitating. 

And Margaret, after that glance in the 
glass without which no woman ever goes 
to meet another, passed into the little pas- 
sage. But she paused, even with her hand 
on the door. 

After all, it was only some stranger come 
to beg a subscription to one of the local 
charities; and yet she had come from a dis- 
tance! Determining to get rid of her as 
soon a8 possible—for she knew that Blair 
would not wish her to see anyone—she 
opened the door and entered the room. 

A woman—Margaret’s quick eyes saw at 
a giance thatsbe was young—was seated 
with her back to the window. She was 
dreased very simply, ana yet tastefully, in 
clothes that were almost, if not quite mourn- 
ing, and she wore a veil. 

As Margaret entered, a faint color mount- 
ing in her lovely face, the visitor gave a 
scarcely perceptible start, either of sur. 
prise or admiration, and the hand that beld 
her sunshade trembled. 

“Do you wish to see me?”’ asked Marga- 
ret, in her musical voice, which seemed to 
affect the visitor as her face had done. 

Yea,” she said, in a low voice, which 
seemed to keep steady by a palpable effort. 
“You are—Mrs, Stanley?”’ 

The color grew a little deeper in Marga- 
ret’s ci.eeks, and her lids fell a little; but 
she said quietly: 

“Yes; Iam Mrs, Stanley.”’ 

Thereupon the visitor raised her veil, 
and Margaret saw a face that was pretty, 
and would have been girlish, but for its 
pallor and the lines which had been im- 
pressed upon it either by sorrow or sick- 
ness. 

When sbe raised her veil she let her 
hands drop into her lap, and clasped them 
tightly and nervously, and her lips quiv- 
ered. 

Margaret remained standing, but the vis- 
itor sank into the seat from which she had 
risen, as if unable to stand. 

“You—you will wonder—you will be 
surprised at my—my presence,’’ she began, 
then she broke off and clutched at her 
dress nervously. ‘Oh, how can I go on? 
Bear with me, I beseech you! Be patient 
witb me, I implore!’ 

Margaret looked down at her with sur- 
prise that slowly melted to pity. 

“] am atraid you are in some trouble,” 
she said gently, and Margarat’s voice, 
when it was gentle, was compounded of 
the music which is said to disarm savage 
breasts. 

It seemed to affect the pale-taced gir! 
strangely. She caught her breath and ap- 
peared to wince. 

“J am in great trouble,’’ she said. ‘‘You 
cannot tell, you will never know what it 
has cost me tocome toyou. But—but it is 
my only chance! ’” 

She paused to gain breath, and Margaret 
sank into a chair, and wondered how much 
she might venture to offer her. She had 
all the money the earl had given her tor 
her pictures, and some other savings be- 
sides. Of course it was pecuniary trou- 
bles. 

“IT am very, very sorry,” she said, “and 
it I can help you-—”’ 

‘You can, and you only!’’ said the girl. 

“Will you tell me——’’ murmured Mar- 


Could it be her 


garet. 

“Yes, yes, 1 willl’? she broke in; “but 
give me a minute, give me time, Mrs, Stan- 
ley. I will tell you my story. If itshould 
tail to touch your heart—but it will not; I 
see by your face that you have a kind 
heart, that, though it might be led astray, 
would not do a fellow-creature a helpless 
woman like yourself, a deadly injury.’ 

Margaret stared at her, then turned 
pale. That the woman was mad she had 
now not a doubt; and she not unnaturally, 
glanced at the door. 

The girl seemed to divine her intentions 





and suspicions, for she put out her hand | 


Margaret half rose. There was a carate of 
water and a glass on asmali table near her, 
and the girl caught at it and filled the 
glass, but in lifting it to her lips she spilt 
some, her hand shaking like an aspen leaf. 

“I will try to be calm!’’ she said, as Mar- 
garet took the glass from her. ‘Mrs. Stan- 
ley, I am a poor and friendless girl. I was 
& governess in a gentieman’s family—I am 
not a lady by birth, but I had struggled 
bard to quality myselt—and I did my duty 
and was’’—her voice broke—happy! Once 
a gentleman came to visit the family. He 
was young and handsome; he was more 
than that, he was gentle and kind to the 
girl who felt herself much alone in the 
world. He used to come to the school- 
room, and sit and talk at the children’s tea, 
with them, and with me, I thought there 
was no harm in it. I did not guess it was 
me he came to see until one day he told 
me—all suddenly—that he loved me!’’ 

Sbe panted and paused, and moistened 
her lips, keeping her dark eyes fixed on 
Margaret’s face. 

Margeret listened with gentle patience 
and sympathy, feeling however, that there 
was some dreadful mistake, and that the 
girl had mistaken her for someone else, 

“I did not know how it was with me 
until he spoke those words, but when he 
bad said them they seemed to show me 
my own heart, and I knew I loved him in 
return. Mrs. Stanley, I was not a wicked 
girl! No! I did not wish to do wrong, 
and I told him that he must go, and never 
see me, or speak to me so again, or that I 
must leave the place that had become a 
home to me.”’ 

“Poor girl!’ murmured Margaret uncon- 
sciously. 

The girl started, looked slightly—very 
slightly—confused, as a child does when it 
is interrupted in the middle of its lesson, 
then, with a heavy sigh, went on: 

“But he would not listen to me; he said 
that he loved me as an honest girl should 
be loved! 1 fought against him and my 
own heart day after day, but he was too 
strong, and my love made me weak, and 
though he was rich and powerful, and I 
knew I was not fit to be his wife, I con- 
sented to marry him.”’ 

She stopped and eyed her listener. 

Margaret, a little pale, but still wonder- 
ing gently opened the window to give her 
some air. 

‘‘Would you like to wait—let me get you 
some wine?” she murmured. 

“No, no! I must go on while I have 
strength—while you will consent to listen! 
We were married secretly because he did 
he did not wish his powertul relatives to 
know anything of the marriage tor awhile, 
and his prospects might be brighter. We 
were married’’—she sighed—‘‘and I was 
happy—oh, so happy!’’ and the tears ran 
down her cheeks and she hid her face in 
her handkerchief. ‘We had a pretty little 
cottage near London, and my husband 
seemed as happy as I was. He never 
wanted to leave my side; and so it went on 
tor months, until—until’’—she paused and 
panted—“until one day my husband left 
me—he said to see his relatives and find 
out if he could break it tothem. He came 
back silent and moody, and he went away 
all next day. Soon he stayed away for 
days, then weeks, and at last he left me al- 
together.”’ 

Margaret uttered an inarticulate cry of 
pity and sympathy and indignation. 

“No, no; do not blame him!’’ said the 
girl. ‘It was not altogether his fault! He 
was light-hearted and—and fickle by na- 
ture, and it was her fault as much as his!” 

‘“‘Hers?”’ said Margaret. 

The girl looked at her with a vague won- 
der. 

“Yes. Have you not gussed? 
woman!”’ 

Margaret’s face flushed. 

“No!’’ she said. 

“Yes, there was another woman. I dis- 
covered it by accident. I saw them to- 
gether, and knew in an instant why he 
bad left me. She was beautiful, more 
beautiful than I, and looked a lady, which 
I never was. And—and it was not won- 
dertul that he should leave me a poor, sim- 
ple girl——”’ 

“It was wicked, cruelly wicked!’ Mar- 
garct exclaimed hotly. 

The girl sobbed. 

“I did not know who she was! She 
looked good and yetit was her fault! | 
went home-—after seeing them—and waited 
for bim to come that I might tax him with 
it! But he never came back! He sent me 
money—but I would not touch it! I had 


The other 


pleadingly. | my savings, and I lived on them—~’’ 
“No, lam not mad! You think so now “That was right!—that was right mur- 

but you will see presently that I am not! mured Margaret, her womanly heart al 

It would be better for me—yes, and for | aglow. 

you—if I were! Heaven help us both!’’ | “‘And—and I thought that I could learn 
She panted so and looked so faint that |! tolet him go, and live without him! But 








but it was too hard a lesson! I could not! 
You see, I loved him so!’’ 

“Poor girl, poor girl! Oh, he was a vil- 
lain! You should have——” she stopped 
short. 

‘What should I have done? Gone to him 
and reproached him? Oh, you do not know 
him! It would have made him hate me, 
and parted us for ever and ever!”’ 

“The law—there is justice,” said Mar- 


The girl shook her head in dull misery. 

“No, my pride was too great for that. 
Besides, I did not want my friends to 
know how I was treated. There was only 
one thing to do,” and she paused her dark 
restless eyes fixed themselves covertly on 
Magaret’s face as if she were waiting for a 
cue. 

“What was that,’’ breathed Margaret, 
bending forward. 

“To go to the girl he had deserted me for, 
to go to her and pray her to !et him come 
tome. He was deceiving her, leading her 
astray, and she might turn on me and 
laugh at me. But she looks good, and per- 
haps, who knew, she might listen to my 
prayer! She could not love him better 
than I do, and if she did, she might not be 
so lost to all shame as to keep him from his 
wifel’’ 

“No, no! you are right!” said Margaret. 
‘““Why do yor not go to her?”’ 

“T have come to her!”’ panted the girl. 
“Oh, Mra. Staniey——” but she stopped 
pertorce, for Margaret’s open-eyed bewil- 
derment showed that the words were lost 
upon her, 

‘You have come?’’ she said. 
where—to whom?”’ 

I] have come here, to you!’”’ exclaimed 
the girl, stretching out her hands. “Oh, 
dear lady, you are beautiful, ten times 
more beautiful than I am; but you look 
good and kind! Have mercy on me and 
give me back my bhusband!”’ 

Margaret shrank back. paling a little, but 
once again convinced that she was in the 
presence of a mad woman. 

Yos, that was the key to the whole acene, 
The woman was one of those monomaniacs 
who are possessed by the shadow of an 
imagined wrong, and had pitched upon her 
as the person who bad injured her! She 
looked towards the door and half rose, but 
before she could rise from her chair, the 
girl threw herself on her knees before her, 
and caught at her dress, 

“You do not believe me! You would 
spurn me! Ob, dear lady, listen tome! Do 
not turn from me! Think of my great 
wrong, my broken heart. You think you 
love him—but remember me! I am his 
wite! His wite—while you—ab, you have 
no claim on bim! Besides, he has wronged 
you as cruelly almost as he has wronged 
me! Do not hesitate—dear, dear lady; have 
pity on me and let bim come back to me!”’ 
she cried, sobbing now bitterly. 

Margaret tried to jerk her dress from the 
clinging hands, but they held on a little too 
tightly. 

‘““You—you are mad!”’ she said at last in a 
low voice, whick she tried to keep steady. 
“I do not {know you,—I never saw you 
before! { know nothing of your husband! 
1t’s a mistake, alla mistake. Let me go, 
please, or I shall call someone——’’ 

‘“No,,no! Listen to me, be patient with 
me!’’ pleaded the girl. ‘You do not know 
me! but I know you, though I only saw 
you and him together once, It was up the 
river. Ob, I should never, never torget 
you. Oh, be good to me! I am his wife— 
his wife! You will not, you cannot divide 
husband and wife!’’ 

“Yes, you are mad!’’ said Margaret with 
conviction, “ You have never seen me with 
your husband—never! never! Let go my 
dress!”’ 

‘Yes, you!” sobbed the girl. “Do you 
think 1 should make a mistake when all 
my life hung upon it? I have tried not to 
mention my husband's name but you force 
metodoit. He may have tried to hide it 
trom you—it is possible; but you may know 
it!’’ 

‘Yes, tell me,’’ said Margaret soothingly, 
feeling that it would be well to humor her, 
“tell me; but letgo my dress—you frighten 
me, please.” 

“His name is Blair! Heis Lord Leyton!’’ 
sobbed the girl. 

[TO BB OONTINUEBD.] 
TT _ 

St. PauLt (Minn.) young womea have 
an “Orange Peel Club.”” Thia club under- 
takes not only to remove orange peels on 
the sidewalk—which gives it its name—but 


“Come 


all other similar obstructions, And the 
| members not only engage to do this smal! 
act of philanthropy Dut lO themselves re 
frain irom sucl houghtless acts as 
throwing a banana skin on the sidewalk, 
| no serious transgression in itself, but one 


i that may lead to quite disagreeable results 
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Bric-a-Brac, 


ALLIGATOR Eaos.—The eggs of the alli- 
gator are eaten in the West India Isiands 
and the West Coast of Africa. They resem- 
ble in shape a ben’s egg, but are larger, 
and have much the sametaste. More than 
a hundred eggs are known to have been 
in one alligator. 

SPancies.—Spangles seen in rosettes 
and other ornaments are a seemingly un- 
important trifle, yet they ocoupy a promi- 
nent position in the adornment of many 
stage costumes, A spangle in the rough is 
simply a thin plece of copper wire which is 
placed on an anvil and struck fiat by a box- 
wood bammer. This little disc, mul- 
tiplied by thousands, and stitched on the 
Harlequin’s dress, gives our mysterious 
Christmas pantomine much of their daz- 
sling character. 

A Daisy.—The word “daisy” was for- 
merly used in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land as an adjective meaning excellent, re- 
markable—as for instance, “She’s a daisy 
lass to work,”’ meaning “she’s a good girl 
to work’’; or “I’m a daisy hand for a pud- 
ding,’’ meaning ‘‘I eat a good deal of pud- 
ding.”” Here is only another curious ex- 
ample of the fact of what we call “slang” 
is often only a revival of an old phrase. 
And the American youngster’s “You're a 
daisy!”’ is simply old provincial English. 


FLAT Stongs.—The laying of flat stones 
over the grave, inscribed with the name 
and age of the deceased, isa very ancient 
costume, The poorer people usually place 
rough stones at the foot and head of the 
grave in our country churchyards, and it 
was formerly the fashion to whiten these 
at the great Church festivals—Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide—as a token of re- 
mem brance and of respect tothe dead. In 
some places it was necessary to protect 
new made graves by covering them with 
bent osier wanda. 


His INNOOKNOE PROvED.—Two men in 
*rance took shelter in a barn for the night. 
In the morning one of them was found 
dead in bed with severe injury to the head. 
The comrade was at once arrested and told 
sone “cock and bull’’ story about the ter. 
rible night in question, and attributed his 
com panion’s death to the effoct of a thun- 
der-bolt. He was not credited, and was in 
a tair way to be executed for the supposed 
crime, A scientific gentleman, hearing of 
the circumstance examined the place, and 
found a hole in the roof of the barn, and 
an aerolite close to the spot where the de- 
ceased had slept on the night in question. 
Tbe innocence of the accused was at once 
considered as established, and he was at 
once released. 

A Birv SCAVENGER.—The scavenger of 
Guatemala, is the sopilote or large black 
buzzard. Every house has two or three of 
these birds continually watching for kitch- 
en waste and other refuse of the house, and, 
though they are assisted somewhat by 
many strange dogs, the people are much 
indebted to them. Sanitary cautions are 
disregarded, and these birds have conati- 
tuted themselves into a street cleaning de- 
partment, removing all the filth and carrion 
which would otherwise rot and fester in 
the sun to breed disease, Swarms of them 
hover on the outskirts of the town to prey 
upon dead mules, horses and other animals 
which are dragged there. A mule’s bones 
will be picked clean in two days, but be- 
fore the meal commences it must have a 
rich odor, for, though the buzzard be a 
gourmand, he is, nevertheless, a gour- 
met. 

Gave His CHg0K..-A prosperous coun- 
tryman who moved to the city lately be- 
gan to play the man of alliuent circum- 
stances, made a deposit of two or three 
hundred dollars in one of the national 
banks, received his book, and after ample 
instructions, went homeand settled down 
to the new enjoyment of paying out cheques 
instead of cash. No payment that he had 
to make was too small for the employment 
of the mystic book, and, as all his disburse- 
ments were sinall, his original deposit was 
sufficient for his use for a long time. At 
last one day came a notice from the bank 
saying that he had overdrawn his account. 
He went thither in hot indignation, and 
demanded an explanation. ‘Didn’tI pay 
my money and got my book, and what do 
you mean by sending me such a word as 
this?’ The teller explained that no insult 
was intended, but that Mr. Tool simply 
owed the bank for an overdraft of fifty dol- 





lars. “Very well,”’ said Tool, with dignity: 
‘‘T’)] send you my cheque for the amount;"’ 
and away be went to o ip the cheque 
—_ o oo 
THERE isa Germal! which says 
that Take-it Easy and Live-Long are 
brothers, 
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BETTER APART! 





BY EDWARD OXENFOED. 





If dead the iove that used to be, 
Aod heart so longer cleaves to beart, 
‘T were better far, for thee and me, 
Our pathways should remain apart! 
bor weeting bat engenders pain, 
When lives have once ssunder grown, 
And bush'd the sound of love's refrain 
Thatin the past we made our own. 


Il know not lf the fault be mine, 

A fault unknown If one there be, 
For lam still for ever thins, 

An4 thea art all the world to me! 
') leh Ube truth at once be sald, 

Por bard ts such suspense to bear. 
Bay, le thy lowe for ever dead, 

Orar. our hearts as once they were’ 

ee 


For Love or Duty. 





BY THK AUTHOR OF ‘“‘HIS MONKEY AND 
HIS LOVK,'’ “DOLLY'S DISAPPOINT: 
MENT,’ “KING OR PRINCE?” 
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CHAPTER X.—(OONTINUED.) 


NE afternoon early in February Juliet 
() epene her eyes, to find ber cousin 
Cecily sitting by her bed. 

“Cecily, iathat you?” she says feebly, 
hall-atartied at the sound of her own voloe 
—so wenk and altered is it since she last 
heard it, 

“Yea, my daughter,’’ Cecily answers, 
bending to kine her, 

‘*| suppose I have been ii}, Cecily, or I 
should nut be here—in bed?’ 

“You, dear; but you are going to get well 
now."’ 

“Am 1?” 

She lies silently staring at the opposite 
wall for some time, while Uecily watches 
her somewhat anxiously, not liking the 
look on her and yet almost fear- 
ing to rouse her. Presently Juliet speaks 


ne 

“This is Compton, Cecily — not Ten- 
ham?” 

“Yoa, my dear. You were taken very 
ill here, you know, and #0 bere you re- 
mained,’’ 

“Taken ill? How?’ 

“We found you leaning back in your 
chair, darling, unoonscious, but I would 
not trouble about that now if 1 were you; 
itin all over now,” answers Cecily very 
gently. 

‘Leaning back in wy chair? Ah, I re. 
member!"’ 

She closes her eyes, while such a deathly 
pallor overspreads her face that Cecily 
hastens to administer restoratives and to 
call the nurse; but in spite of all they can 
do she suffers a relapse, and for a few days 
her life again is in danger, 

Consciousness again in the following 
week atabout the same hour as before, 
when Mrs, Ewell has gone downstairs to 
have tea and achat with the housekeeper 
in her cosy room, and Cecily has again in- 
stalled herself as head-nurse, 

*Oecily,’’ says Juliet, suddenly opening 
her eyes and fixing them upon her cousin's 
face, ‘you were here before—did I dream 
it—when waa it?’ 

“Yes; 1 am staying here, darling.’ 

“To be with me? You should not do 
that.’’ 

“Would you rather | were not here,dear? 
Because if #o I will go away, and send any 
ons you like,” 

“No; Liike you best. But Burnet— he 
must want you. Aren’t you married now, 


Cecily? 1 forget.’ 
“Yea, dear—aince October. Kurnet is 
here oo. He goes up by rail every morn- 


ing, and comes back in time for dinner, so 
you need not be uneasy aboat him. I can 
stay with you until you are quite weil 
again. I wanted to come to help nurse you, 
so Edith asked us both, She is not strong 
enough w be with you muoh herself, you 
know, and Burnet is very useful—it 
is handy to have a gentleman in the 
house,”’ 

Cecily talks on as long as she can to pre- 
vent ber charge from exhausting her 
strength by attempting to talk much; here 
she comes toa sudden confused stop, not 
knowing whether Juliet will remember 
ber uncie’s death or not. 

To her extreme relief Juliet’s mind seems 
= clear with regard to all that bas 
sappened lately at Compton. 

“Yoa,’’ she answers; “‘you must all miss 
uncle Phil very much. shall, I know, if 
ever | get up again,” 

“We will do all that we oan for you, dear 
Juliet,” answers ber cousin gently; “though 
lam afraid we can never mit his place to 
you.’ 

“You are very kind,Cecily,” is the reply, 
in tones of quiet despair; “but he was my 
best, my dearest friend. Iam alone in the 
world now,”’ ‘ 

Cecily epee her with a sudden tender 
pity, as she thinks of her own fond hus- 
band, and contrasts him with the cold stern 
man who seems to have broken his wife's 
heert. 

“Don’t say that, my dear,” she says, 
speaking outof the fulness of her warm 
heart. ‘Don’t say that while you have us 
Weal] love you, the very children cried 
when they heard you were i!|."’ 


THE SATUR DAY 


sadness of ber brow. Her heart’s bit 
terest grief cannot be by «a few 
loving words, the wounds are too deep for 
that. 


Cecily notices that she does not mention 
ber busband's name, and she determines 
to bring it up in conversation, when Juliet 
isa little stronger, but at present she will 
not risk anything. 

In a day a owe she asks ber ifehe would 
like to see Edith, but Juliet shrinks and 
trembies, and shakes her head. 

“Need I?’ she asks piteously. 
*Certainity not, unless you like, my 
dear.’’ 

“| don’t think I am strong enough to see 
any fresh faces yet, Will she be offended, 
do you think, if lask her to wait a little 


longer?”’ 

Hor eyes look questioningly at her cous- 
in’s face, almost as anxiously as tnough 
Cecily were a judge and sbe a culprit 
waiting to hear sentence pronounced upon 
her. 

‘No; of course not. She knows how weak 
you are, and really 1 ought not to have 
proposed such a thing yet awhile, only | 
did not think.” 


One afternoon, as Cecily alts at the bed- 
side cf the invalid, talking to her of com- 
monplace events and people, she begins 
upon @ fresh subject. 

‘*] daresay you wonder, my dear, that 
we have not yet allowed you to see your 
husband. The fact is, as he ia not staying 
here——”’ 

“Not staying at Compton?”’ 

The sudden flush on Juliet’s cheek warns 
Cecily what dangerous interest the new 
topic possesses for ber: but she is fairly in 
for it now,and cannot weil draw back—with 
those eager eyes watching her. 

“No, darling; he went back to Tenham 
some time ago; there was no occasion for 
him to stay, as you recognized no one, and 
he could do nothing tor you. The house 
was to be kept as quiet as possible; so the 
fewer visitors there were in it the better; 
but he was here every day, of course, two 
or three times generally, to hear the latest 
news of you.” 

“And to talk to Edith,’’ adds Juliet to 
herself. 

“Well, Juliet, as { was about to say,since 
you bave been better, you have slept a 
good desl, and it has so chanced that you 
have been sleeping soundly whenever he 
has called, and of course we would not dis- 
turb you for anything.” 

‘Never mind about that, Cecily.’’ 

And then, efter a painful pause, she con- 
tinues : 

‘Tell ine the truth. Have I talked a good 
deal — when I have been unconscious, I 
mean?”’ 


“You rambled a little, but you never 
raved, as some people ao,”’ her cousin an- 
swers evasively. “Some people seem to 
go quite mad, you know; but you were 
quiet.”’ 

“But you could hear me, Cecily, you 
heard what I said?’”’ 

“Sometimes, not al ways.”’ 

“Tell me what Ileaid. Did I talk about 
=“ husband?’”’ 

She speaks with painful earnestness, her 
eyes shining and restless. Cecily sees the 
dangerous excitement under which she is 
laboring, and doew her very best to soothe 
her. 

“Well, darling, you did talk about him 
sometimes, but you need not fear; we shall 
not take any notice of what you said—no 
one ever minds what sick people talk 
about.’’ 

“Then I said he did not love me—and all 
about it?’’ 

“oy my darling,’’ Cecily admits, inex- 
preasibly grieved. 

“Do D aa know the story of my marriage, 
Cecily?’ 

‘No, dear; but never mind that. You 
will be so tired if you don’t reat now,”’ 

But Cecily’s thoughts go back to the be- 
wilderment created in the family when 
Lovelace brought home Juliet for his 
— and young Blakey appeared with 

Cdith. 

The explanation then offered was not of 
the most satisfactory nature, and she be- 
gins dimly to understand that something 
connected with that wedding must have 
robbed this voung life of its happiness and 
beauty. 


“I can’t tell you now, Cecily,’ the weak 
voice goes on; ‘but I will begin to-morrow, 
and go ac faras lI oan, Aubrey knows—he 
has known for some time,”’ 

“Very well, my dear, if it will do you 
good.”’ 

The next day, in faltering words, and 
with many peuses for strength, Juliet tells 
Cecily the story of her marriage. 

“I did it for the best,”’ she concludes; 
“but I see now that { ought not to have in- 
terfered between them. I deserve all that 
I have brought upon iunyself.” 

Cecily is shocked and amazed; but, when 
the first feeling of astonishment is over, 
she, likethe old Colonel, to Juliet’s 
folly in the thought of the noble generosity 
of heart which led her to risk her life’s hap- 
piness for her cousin’s, and feels only sor- 
row, tenderest sorrow, for the sad results of 
the plau which was made and carried out 
with such good intentions; and, as she 
stoops down to kiss the trembling lips 
which have told the sorrowful = she 
thinks that she would have been a truer 
friend tothis brave girl than Edith has 
proved, that ifeuch a sacrifice had been 
inade for ber, she would have shown her- 


self more grateful than Edith has 
done, 

“My dear,”’ she says, “] don’t know any 
one else who would have done such a thing 





“Tonank you, Cecily dear,’’ Juliet an- 
swers; butthe sorrow remains deep and 
settied in her eyes, and no tenderness or 
endearments of Oec#ly’s can lighten the | 





| for another. 


her life!’ 


ro this Juliet makes no reply 


Edith ought to be overflowing | 
| with gratitude to you for the remainder of 


“And so that is why Aubrey is so bitter 

net Edith,” continues Cecily presently. 

“He never liked her much, but latel e 

bas seemed to hate the v sound ber 

name. Heand Burnet ng iu business 

together, we see a good deal of him, as you 
know.” 

“And I can trust you, Cecily?” Juliet 
aska, with an anxious look in a 
“You will not tell any one but Burn 1 
am not going to ask you to keep any se- 
crets from your husband.” 

“No one but Burnet, my dear; and I am 
quite sure be will not tellanyone. We 
may even be able to help you in some way, 


per , 

“J don’t see how that can be, Cecily, 
though I know you mean to be very kind 
and | am grateful to you. — Ay 
thoughtfa use— y; on n 
can ever an bash to Tenham again.”’ 

“Why not, my dear?” 

Cecily’s voice is very calm, and ber face 

rtectly composed as she takes a fresh 

ength of cotton and threads her needle, 

“Ob—I don’t think I can!”’ 

“You have no more reason for yew g~ 
away trom Tenbam now than you be- 
fore your illness, have you?”’ 

‘“‘No-o; I suppose not. But, Cecily, Bar- 
net loves you—you cannot imagine what a 
very awkward and unbappy pusition mine 
is as wiistress of Sir Evelyn’s house,’’ 

“4 know it must be very painful, my 
dear; but—well, 1 think we need not dis- 
cuss that question yet; jou are hardly 
strong enough to think much about any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, Cecily, 1 am. I am a great deai 
stronger than I have been—I wish I were 
not ’—with a heavy sigh. 

“Hush, Juliet; you must not have such 
wishes!”’ 

“Well, I know it is wicked, butif you 
were in tay place you would be tempted to 
wish the same thing. Tell me what you 
were going to say, Cecily. I have slept so 
much to-day that I feel quite strong now.” 

*“*My darling’’—her cousin speaks firmly 
but tenderly—''] was going to remind you 
of your duty—to tell you that, however you 
became Sir Evelyn’s wife, his wife you 
still remain, and that you owe him honor 
and respect at the very least. My dear, re- 
member that, however he has behaved to 
you, be gave you the shelter of his name 
and home just when you had defeated all 
his plans for the future—when he might 
have ex your conduct to the world, 
that would have viewed it in no charitable 
light; you would have suffered more or 
less at its hands—do you not owe him any- 
thing in return for bis forbearance?”’ 

“Oh, yeu!’ answers Juliet, with an over- 
whelining sense of the pain she has suffered 
during the two years of her married life, 
“I would do anything [ could for him, 
Cecily. But it would not please him to 
have me back at Tenham—he doesn’t want 
me.”’ 

“But, my dear, you forget that in leaving 
him you would do him a very great injury. 
You would give people reason to suppose 
that he had ill-treated you in some way; 
st tga damage his good name irretrie- 
vably. 

“] remember, when he had just found 
out that it was I, instead of Edith, when he 
had married, and I wanted him to get the 
marriuge dissaived, or a separation, or 
something, he said he had too much respect 
for both our names to do that. Would this 
be as baa?’ 

“Just as bad. Worse, if anything, after 
living together for two years,” 

“Then I suppose I must go back’’— 
wearily. 

‘“‘My dear, when you are quite strong and 
well nothing will seem half so hard,” 

Cecily kisses her again as she says this, 
and Juliet pute her weak arms round her 
cousin’s neck in a sudden impulse of aftec- 
tion. 

If she has lost one true friend, her illness 
has certainly gained her another. 

As she gets stronger she can uo longer 
refuse to see Edith, who, however,has been 
by no means anxious for an interview; and, 
fortified by Cecily’s presence, Juliet 6n- 
dures her cousin’s daily visits with a tair 
amount of com posure, 

tdith herself does not evince much relish 
for ber company, so fortunately Juliet’s 
strength 18 tried but for a short time, and 
presently she is allowed another visitor, 
very much more to her mind—little Ran- 
dal, who is brought in, crowing and laugh- 
ing in the nurse’s arms, and who at frat 
turns away crying from the thin white 
face which is so altered that his baby eyes 
cannot recognize it. 

But he soon begins to know her again, 
and Juliet’s heart warms afresh to Edith’s 
child as she sees how he has grown and im- 
proved since last she saw him. 


Still there is no news of Randai—nothing 
but a silence as of death, which every one 
feels will never be broken now. Juliet 
thinks of it more and more as she gets 
stronger. 

Is she really now the only one between 
those two? Heaven grant it may not be so, 
for then indeed the burden of her life will 
be too heavy to be borne! 

One morning, when she nas been dressed 
and is lying on the couch expecting 
Edith’s daily visit, Cecily comes into the 
room with the air of a person whose mind 
is made up. 

“Jaliet, my dear,” she says, advancing 
to the couch, and speaking in a matter- 
of-fact tone, “Sir Evelyn is here, and 
he wants tosee you. hail he come?’’ 

“Sir Evelyn!’ repeats’ uliet, half raising 
herself upon her pillows, a nervous flush 
mantling her cheeks. “I think I wouid 
rather not; I—must I, Cecily?’’—appealing 
to her cousin in her weakness, end looking 
| a8 if it would be a relief to have the decision 
| taken out of her hands. 





“I think you should, dear; he has not 
a since you were 111.”’ 

“Well, if you say so. But I would much 
rather not!’ 

“Oh, you will be glad when you have 
seen him! You are — strong enough 
now—indeed, I think the sight of a fresh 
face will very likely do you good. You 
have been moping ly. 

Cecily leaves the room,and in another 
minute Juliet hears her returning step u 


on the stairs, accompanied by another ona 
heavier one, the sound of w makes her 
heart beat faster, and the color to 


her tace in quick nervous flushes, 

Cecily does not enter the room, however. 
He closes the door ‘after him, and stands 
before his wife, the same stalwart figure as 
ever, the same handsome face, though a 
shade of care rests upon the brow and 
dwells in the keen dark eyes. 

“He does not look any Lappier for being 
all this time with Edith, with nobody to 
interrupt them,” is Jaliet’s first thought. 

He 18 greatly shocked at the sight ‘of her 
altered aod indeed none but thcse 
who had seen her could imagine what a 
obange had been effected. 

‘*You must have been ie J ill, Juliet,”’ 
he says, taking her hand, and looking very 
much concerned. 

“I suppose I have been,’’ she answers 
with a violent effort at composure; ‘but I 
am much better—I get up every day now.”’ 

“I am very pleased to hear it. ot conan 
they told me how ill you were, but I never 
imagine——”’ 

He checks himself, perhaps thinking it 
unwise to enlarge upon her altered looks, 
and they both remain silent for « few mo- 
ments neither of them knowing what to 


say. 

lis words, when they do come, are very 
atift and forced, and hers are almost inau- 
dible through extreme nervousness and a 
wild longing to cry, which it takes all her 
strength to repress. 

‘‘We are very quiet at Tenham,”’ he says 
presently. ‘‘How soon do you think you 
will be able to come back?”’ 

“Ob, I don’t know!” she answers doubt- 
fully. “I think not just yet,” she adds 
more gently. 

She almost made up her mind then and 
there to ask him if she need ever go back; 
but then she remembers what Cecily said 
about it. 

No; she will at least do her duty by him, 
though he can never loveher. But his 
next words take away her breath, 

“No, not this week; you are scarce! 
strong enough for a move yet, but we wiil 
hear what Doctor Abbott says about next 
week, You could easily be carried down- 
stairs and out to the carriage, and Sanders 
should walk the horses all the way, so that 
you would not get shaken.” 

Juliet absolutely trembles, Does he 
really mean what he says? Does he mean 
to take her away from every one, and keep 
her—so weak and helpless—in that great 
lonely house? 

‘‘But I couldn’t do without Cecily yet,’ 

she remonstrates feebly. 
“Cecily would come with you, and her 
husband, and of course Mrs. Ewell, and 
any one else you would like. There is 
room enough at Tenham for every one that 
you can want, Juliet.” 

“Thank you; you are very good,”’ she re- 
turns, and then falls to wondering why he 
isin such a hurry to have her back. It 
must be, she decides presently, with a eud- 
den sinking of the heart, that he wants to 
get her out of Edith’s way—that he fears 
she might be troubled or disturbed by an 
invalid in the Souse, 

There can be no other reason, is the sad 
conclusion to which she comes. 

He goes soon afterwards; but, short as 
his stay bas been, she is more exhausted 
than she has been after a much longer visit 
from any one else, 





CHAPTER XI. 


ULIET does not go to Tenham the next 
week, Or the week after. Doctor Ab- 
ey) bott will not hear of her removal being 
uccemnpted at present; but when the nurse 
is no longer needed, and Juliet is so strong 
that she can walk from her couch to the 
window and back without assistance, Love- 
lace agsin puts forth his plea, even more 
urgently tuan before; and thia time Doctor 
Abbott cannot well re_use, there being no 
lon ger reason to fear that the change may 
do Juliet barm, though he is very much at 
a logs to account for Lovelace’s eagerness 
in this one matter, when he shows such 
indifference in all others. 

Edith does not say very much either one 
way orthe other, and Juliet supposes, in 
the bitterness of her neart, that it does not 
matter co her whether she goes or stays, 28 
in any case Lovelace must still be a good 
deal at Compton for the present, as he and 
Mr. Lewes, an old family friend of the 
Colonel’s, are joint executors of the will, 
and there is a considerable amount of busi- 
ness yet remaining to be despatched which 
necessitates his frequent presence at the 
old house, 

So, one sunny afternoon towards the end 
of March, acarriage from Tenham drives 
up the avenue at Compton, and a few min- 
utes later Lovelace ascends the stairs to the 
room where Cecily and Juliet—the latter 
carefully cloaked and wrapped—await his 
coming. 

Edith is sitting there too,in a dainty 
crape-trimmed tmourning-dress, close by 
the fire, with her feet upon the fender. 

“Well, Juliet, are you ready?’”’ he asks, 
opening the door, and bringing with him 
into the carefully-warmed room a rush of 
chilly air tbat makes Edith sbiver. 

Juliet goes up to Edith, kisses her, and 
utters soine faltering words of gratitude for 





her extended hospitality. 
“T have caused a great deal of trouble,”’ 
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she says, “and you must be very glad ot 
et rid of me.” 

She says it in simple truth, not expecting 
any compliment in returu,. She knows 
her cousin’s feelings towards her but too 
weil, 

“Oh, now, don’t say a word about that!” 
Editb replies, rising from her chair, and 
speaking in very lively tones, ‘You have 
been no trouble to me; but,even if you had 
been, you could easily repay me.”’ 

“Only tell me how,”’ ns Juliet. 

Wes by ones me often up to Ten- 
ham, 0 — 6 replies, with a laagh, 
and an al imperceptible toss of her 
bead as Lovelace approaches, ‘“Tnink 
how dull I shall be here, all by mayselt, 
for Mra, Graham cannot come until 
June,” 

Juliet’s heart sinks again. Edith does 
not mean to lose sight of Lovelace then— 
she will never leave her in peace any 
more, 

But, while she is struggling with her re- 
bellious feelings, and trying to answer 
cordially, ber husbund takes the task out 
of her hands, and rms ber duty with 
the stately dignity which so well becomes 
hiin, 

“We shall always be most giad to wel- 
come you to Tenham. We shall be charmed 
to repay in so pleasant a manner—and if 
80 Slightly—the heavy debt of gratitude 
which we owe to your kind hospitality. 
Pray remember that our doors are always 
open to you,” 

tie bows over the pretty hand she ex- 
tends—not his custowary court bow, but a 
profound reverence which brings a trium- 
phant light to Edith’s eyes and tresh lines 
of n about Juliet’s quivering lips. 

oes be wish to show every one with 
what honor and esteem he looks upon the 
woman who has thrust herself between 
him and bis wife,or is he being ceremonious 
merely to avoid any approach to a scene? 
Whicbever it is, she must forgive him and 
bear with him, he loved Edith, and she 
took him from her, 

But, ob, the weariness which comes over 
her as she looks forward toa life made up 
entirely of bearing and pot ey no love, 
no joy, not peace even, may be hers, all is 
regret and sorrow and darkness! 

‘Come, Juliet,” be says shortly. 

“[ am co.ning,” she answers, advancing 
towards the door; but as be approaches her 
she draws back in dismay, 

‘What are you going todo? I can walk 
downstairs quite well by myself now.’’ 

“No, you cannot,”’ he says resolutely. “I 
am going to carry you down,” 

“But, indeed, it is not necesaary,”’ she 
replies, shrinking away from biim still 
more, 

‘‘My dear,’’ inter poses Cecily, ‘“‘remember 
that you bave never been dowustairs since 
your illness. You would be sure to turn 
very giddy at first, and would very likely 
fall from the top of the stairs to the bot- 
tom.,”’ 

“Not if you gave me your arm, Cecily; I 
am sure I could do it then.”’ 

‘Let her walk down if she thinks she 
would rather do so,’’ chimes in Edith, who 
has been watching the scene with jealous 
eyes, “It would be even worse if Sir Eve- 
lyn were to over-blame himself, and both of 
them were to fall down.’’ 

“7 shall not over- balance myselt,’’ he says 
quietly, with a smile that is almost a sneer. 
His manner changes a8 he turns again to 
his wife, “Come,J uliet,” he says resolutely. 

**Piease—no,”’ she rsists, edging atiil 
further from him. ‘If it were to happen as 
Edith says, you might be killed, and I[ 
should never forgive mnyself.”’ 

‘What nonsense! There is not the slight- 
est danger for either of us, And as you 
areso fearful on my account, remember 
that the farther you go into the room again 
the fartber I sball have tocarry you in the 
end. You may just as we!l come at once,” 

At this point in the argument Juliet al- 
most reaches the wall, she having been re- 
treating and be advanciug—and, not know. 
ing bow near she is toit, she unexpectedly 
comes into contact with it, and totters fora 
moment. 

He takes advantage of the opportunity, 
and she is forthwith conveyed out of the 
room and down the stairs in his armas, 
Cecily following with ashawlon one arm 
and a cloak on the other; and Edith, lean- 
ing over the baluster watching the descent 
with vexation in her eyes, 

Juliet’s mind is in a whirl when she finds 
herself being carried in her husband’s 
arins, partly with chagrin at ber defeat, but 
far more with a passionate pleasure in her 
strange position, with ber head pressed 
against bis shoulder, and one of her arms 
clinging round bis neck. 

For tue first moment sheis angry at be- 
ing overpowered by his determination—but 
for the first moment only. 

A tide of passionate womanly love comes 
sweeping over her in its fall force of long- 
restruined tenderness, which almost tells 
ber secret in that unguarded woment, 

She however contents herself with press- 
ing one quick silent kiss upon the rough 
sleeve of bis uister,a kiss in which is 
concentrated all the love which bas grown 
up in ber heart during the last two 
years, 

He kissed ber at that Christmaa-tree 
party; now she kisses him back—but how 
differently! 

Without pausing fora moment he car- 


ries his paintully light burden past the 
great bali door and down the steps, regard- 
leas of the concerned gaze of Sanders and 
Mitchell, and never relinquishes it until 
t is eafely deposited on the back seat of 

6 carriage, a perfect nest f tur and 


lat be very tired 





see the foot-warmers J told you to putin.” 

“Yea, sir; here they are, sir. I pushed 
them under the seat.”’ 

‘**You are nune the wo I hope?” he 
continues, to Juliet, putting the wan aside, 
and arranging the foot-warmers and rugs 
for her with his own handa, 

“Oh, no, thank you!” 

But she is so ghastly white that it is no 
wonder he asks the question. Cecily comes 
ag then, and he stands aside to help her 

n. 

She puts the question which 1s already in 
Juliet’s mind, but which she has not been 
abie to summon up courage enough to 


. 

“You are coming with us, I suppose, Sir 
Evelya?” — seating herself opposite to 
Juliet. 

‘*Yes; I have finished my business here 
for to-day,”’ he returns. 

He gets in, gravely stooping to rearrange 
a@ rug which had fallen from Juliet’s knees; 
and then they drive off, going very 
gently. 

He does not speak fur some time, but sits 
scanning his wife’s face as she half reciines 
amidst ber furs, her eyes closed, and the 
blue veins on her eyelids and temples pain- 
fully visible. 

“IT donot think it wiil hurt her,” he 
says presently, half-doubtfully, as if try- 
ing to convince himself of the truth of his 
words, 

‘*] feel certain it will not,” answers Cecily 
reassuringly. ‘“‘And it is a great deal better 
for her to be at her own home.” 

‘So I think,” he returns decidedly. 

‘“*Tenham, too, ison higher ground than 
Comptcn,”’ she continues, “and more 
healthy on that account—unless,indeed,the 
more exposed situation should prove too 
cold tor her.” 

“On, no; we will take care of her! If 
there were any danger of that Doctor Ab- 
bott would have said so, And I must thank 
you heartily, Mrs, St. John, for your kind- 
ness in coming to be with her. I do not 
know whatever she would do without 
you.”’ a 

“TJ am very glad to beable to do anything 
for her,” rejoins Cecily, glancing tenderly 
at ber cousin’s pale face, ‘Almost every 
one loves her, I think.”’ 

Was that “almost” flung at him? He 
glances sharply at Cecily, but, seeing her 
eyes still resting upon Juliet’s face, his own 
follow her gaze, and dwell there until at 
last a heavy sigh is heard, and Cecily looks 
upin astonishment, to see an expression 
on Sir Evelyn’s face which she never saw 
there before, 

A little more conversation passes between 
them, for the most part relative to Burnet’s 
return in the evening to Tenham, instead 
of to Compton; but very svon they arrive 
at their descination, and the carriage stops 
before the broad flight of steps, 

It may be the motion or the unwonted 
excitement of the journey which has so 
powerful an effect upon Juliet; but she is 
taken out ot the carriage half-unconscious, 
and carried upstairs in her husband’s arins 
almost swooning. 

Tho first thing tbat rouses her is the soft 
contact of a moustache with her cheek; 
and, coming to herself with a start, she 
finds that she is lying back in a deep easy- 
chair near the fire, with her busband kneel- 
ing by berside,and no one else in the warm 
luxurious room. 

Cecily, for reasons of her own, has con- 
trived to be detained downstairs for a few 
minutes, and bas also contrived to detain 
Juliet’s maid along with her, rummaging 
among the luggage. 

“Juillet!” says Lovelace tenderly. 

‘Yes,’ she answers in dreamy bewilder- 
ment. 

Then she suddenly risea from the chair. 
*“*] am better now,” she stammers. “It was 
was—it was—I was tired, I think.” 

He rises and stands on the rug before the 
fire, talland stately, and Juliet, stealing a 
glance at bis face as the firelight shines 
upon it, sees that it is sterner even than 
usual, and with an added shade of gloom 
darkening bis brow. 

For one moment she almost thought— 
but no; it could have been only a mere im- 
pulse of pity, or he would not look like 
that now. 

Cecily’s voice is beard on the stairs at 
that moment, and he turns and walks 
straight out of tne rooin. 

Cecily enters directly afterwards, aud is 
soon busy with Sims in getting Juliet to 
bed, for after the first few minutes the in- 
valid finds herself thoroughly exhausted 
with the novel events of the day. 

When she has taken some refreshment 
she falis into adeep sleep, and ey goes 
to meet her busband and Sir Evelyn at 
dinner, but when sbe comes up alterwards 
she finds her charge awake, and unusually 
bright. 

Sue talks quite cheerfully to Cecily, but 
declines to see Sir Evelyn again; and her 
cousin is really glad of her refusal, for she 
soon discovers that ber new flow of spirits 
is more from exciteinent than anything 
else, and she tries to compose her, tearing 
its effects upon her weakners. 

The next morning Juliet seems quite as 
weil assbe has ever been since ber ill- 
Dess. 

Allthe night long her bhusband’s kiss 
seemed to burn her cheek; awake she has 
thought of it—asleep she has dreamed of 
it; and many a time has her hand 
passed tondly over the part touched by his 


i} 

The cloud of doubt and fear which came 
over her immediately after his last kiss | 
seermns to have lifted; almost unknown to | 
herself, a tiny blossoin of hope unfolds 
her heart. 

Edith ia not here; her presence no pyger 
sheds its disquieting influence over her 
and Juliet in her new pesoe and content 





ment almost forgets her cousin’s exist- 
ence. 

It so nenpens that Edith herself bas no 
opportunity of reminding her of it, for she 
takes a severe cold,and is entirely contined 
to the house for three weeks, 

Business of course often takes Lovelace 


to Compton, and when he comes back he 
sita in Juliet’s room by her side, not quite 
#0 grave as usual—his smile not quite so 


rare, 

Their intercourse just at this time very 
much resembies that at Evelyn Priory two 
years ; ~ ba oy —— and 
apparent kin teelin wards one an- 
other; and Coot y rejoices to wee the gulf 
which separated them bridged over, jf ever 

Perbaps her loving presence warms their 
hearts; perhaps the evident tender affection 
existing between herselfand ber busband 
excites them to emulate so good an exam- 
ple—certain it is that Lovelace never show- 
ed such kindnese to his wife as now—kind- 
ness that at times almost amounts to ten- 
derness., 

Juliet improves wonderfully under the 
new order of things. Every day she gains 
stren 

First she comes down to dinner, and then 
to luncheon, until at last she resumes her 
ordinary life downstairs, and begins to 
look something like her old self again, 
with a faint rose-flush on her cheeks, and a 
bright and more natural light in her sweet 
blue pe 

Cecily decides that she and Burnet must 
go now; ber presence is no longer really 
needed, and she thinks that the husband 
and wile should be ‘eft alone, 

She trusts tbat a new and happier lite is 
drawing upon them since Juliet’s iliness, 
and she is content to leave the reat to 
time, 

Juliet is loath to lose her cousin. The 
two girls were always friendly enough 
when they met, but until the past weeks of 
trial andi anxiety nothing had ever hap- 
pened todraw them together in the firm 
bond of affection. 

But now—Juliet’s heart almost fails ber 
as ner dear friend and cousin announces 
that she wust return hoine, 

She misses both Burnet and Cecily hen 
much when they are gone, for Lovelace 
necessarily out a great deal looking after 
his own affairs, as well as keeping a watoh- 
ful eye upon the new steward appointed to 
the management of the Compton estate; 
and there is besides a great deal of business 
to be done tn the library with Mr. Lewes 
and the lawyer; so that altogether she is 
very much alone, and half inclined to be 
mopish again. 

It is not as though she and he were true 
husband and wite, with their two lives and 
interests bound fast together in one bond 
of mutual love; they are separate, living 
their lives apart, each knowing little or 
nothing of the other's real trials, though 
they each pity the other for imaginary 
ones, 

Soon afterwards Edith recovers sufticient- 
ly todriveover and pay Juliet # short 
visit. 

**]cseems quite a long time since I saw 
you,’’ says Edith effusively; “and yet it is 
not realiy long, is it?’”’ 

‘No; scarcely a month. 
brought little Randa!?”’ 

“TI declare, Juliet, you are looking won- 
dertully better. You must havea very ro- 
bust constitution to pick up again so fast, 
Why, | was quite prostrated by that cold I 
caught the day after you went away. Doc- 
tor Abbott says 1 was suffering from nerv- 
ous debility.’ 

She talks on without beeding her cousin’s 
question, and Juliet cannot but see that 
her eyes constantly wander to the door, as 
if in expectation of its opening to adwit 
somebody. 

‘*T am glad to see you are better ayain,”’ 
she answers courteously. ‘This sharp 
spring weather has given nearly every one 
ould; the froat nas nipped all my violets 
and primroses under the south wall, But 
is Kandal ill, that you did not bring him?’’ 

*Ob, no; he is well enough! I did not 
think about it until the last minute, and it 
would bave taken agesto yet bim ready, 
and 1 couldn’t wait then. Hut I will send 
for bim if you particularly want Ww see 
him.” 

“[ should like to—very much. It is a 
mincnth now since I left Compton, and 1 
bave never seen hit once in all that tine, 
You know I[ am very proua of my— 
nephew, | was going to say—but he is 
only my second cousin, after all. But, 
whatever he is, I am very fond of him.” 

“Ob, yes, I know you are!” answers 
Edith, with # conscious little laugh. 
“And so is Sir Eveiyn. Really, the not ce 
he takes of the child is soimetbing wonder- 
ful, considering the sort of man that he ia, 
Randal knows bim quite well, and will 
often go to him when be won’t come near 
me,”’ 

The color rusbes to Juliet’s face, and 
then dies away almost instantly, leaving 
her paler than she was before, while her 
hands trembie visibly as they lie in her 
lap. 

Go this is the way in which her husband 
rpends his time when he is at 
Compton—not in discussion with tne 
lawyers and in going over papers with Mr, 


Haven’t you 


Lewes, as she bal believed, but in petting 
and admiring Edith’s child—in company 
with her evidently. 

Edith seems to read her bitter thoughts 
in her face; at any rate she blushes and 
looks away, with a half-triummphant smile 
upon ber |ips. 

But Juliet soon recovers herself, and 
termines t x "4 ne! 

* a6 ary I 
4nd what atx a fa ? 
mI ms have eard yw? 





The smile fades instantly, and she ween 
hy Juliet with an air of tul resigna- 
on. 

“Dear Randal? No, nothing. I dare 
not hope that he is alive.’’ 

S~ ... yosene -_— 4 mourning by lla 
a glance a © elegant little cra 
bonnet which carmounts the Favs. ~y 
golden hair, and which is by no means s 
widow's head-gear. 
Juliet feeis vaguely that her question is 
t with almost crue! directness and in- 
ifference; but she does not try to soften 
She ia stunned beyond the power of feel- 
ing for others, 

‘No, my dear,”’ replies Edith, putting 
her handkerobief to her eyes. ‘I have kept 
on driving it off, thinking that something 
might be heard at last. But it is too late 
now—we all feel convinced of bis death—I 
am going into mourning for him immedi- 


— 

ere isa quiver in ber low, carefully- 
modulated voice, ending in a hysterical 
sob; but Juliet is too m absorbed in her 
own reflections to heed her. 

It has come at last, then. It is too late 
to hope any more. And she alone stands 
between the two who love each other! Be- 
fore either of them speaks again the door 
slowly opens to admit Lovelace; and 
Edith brightens perceptibly at the sight of 
him. 

He greets her very gravely, without the 
shadow of asmileon his handsome dark 
face—without any tone of pleasure in his 
deep voice, 

But that is for his wife’s s al benefit, 
Juliet decides, Itia hard for her to ait 
quietly by and see another woman’s face 
light up at the sight of her own hua- 
band, 

“So you are out again?” he says quite 
briefly. 

“Yea; I thought I must try to come and 
see Juliet, since she has not yet been able 
to come and see me, But how much better 
she looks! 1 am suro she will soon be out 
of doors again.”’ 

‘Not while this east wind is blowing,” he 
answers, in the same decided but indiffer- 
ent way in which he might announce that 
he intended to keep some delicate plant in- 
doors during the cold weather. 

“Ah,” Edith exclaima, with a charming 


air of tender sadness, ‘she bas soine one to 


take good care of her—fortunate girl that 
she is!’’ 

She stops, and again puta her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and Juliet sees hor sien- 
der shoulders heave under her furs. 

“Well, I think you bave not wanted tor 
er he answers biuntly. 

“No; you have been most kind,’’ Edith 
falters, ‘‘You have been a very good 
friend to me, and lowe you a great deal 
which I can never repay. Kut you don’t 
know what it is——”’ 

“I think I know what trouble is,’’ he in- 
terrupts, with eyes full of stern sorrow. 

Juliet listens and trembles, Has he 
quite forgotten ber presence, then, that he 
speaks out his mind so bluntly? Or does 
he wish to let her see plainly what a burden 
she is to him? 

“Then [| am very sorry for you," 
answers Edith softly, raising her gentie 
blue eyes to his for a moment as he stands 
beside ber chair. 

Juliet watches them in silence, You, 
they have quite forgotten her now that 
they have each other to look at and to 
— to, Whata perfect pair they make, 
placed so near to @ach other! 

“Do you know,” says Edith presently, 
changing the subject, ‘‘littie Randal grows 
80 intelligent—he seems quite to miss you 
when you are not at Compton,” 

‘‘Does he indeed?” he replies absently, 
with no change of ex pression. 

Juillet watches him intently. 
difference real or assuined? 

“Yos,”’ continues Edith placidly; “he 
would not go to Mr, Lewis when he was 
bere this morning; directiy he took bitin 
he cried so that thé poor man waa quite 
frightened, and nearly let him drop. And 
yet he never cries when you take him’’— 
with another upward glance at him trom 
beneath her long lashes, 

[TO BK CONTINUED, ] 
eh 

To Purtry WaTrer.—Alum is said to 
have power to purify water and even to 
deprive it of the bacteria it sometimes con- 
tains. That muddy water can be cleared 
by alum has iong been known; but it isa 
comparatively recent discovery thal a very 
sinall quantity of alum soa#tmall thatit is 
not injurious to drink the water that con- 
trins it, will rid the water of nearly all ite 
bacteria. A Pennsylvania physician found 
that the water that was drawn by the peo- 
ple of a village where typhoid fever was 
epidemic was swarining with bacteria. Hif- 
teen drops of it, when spread upon # kuit- 
able surface, were capable of forming =,100 
colonies of those inicroscopic vegetavie 
germs. He added alum in proportion of 
half a grain toa galion, and found that not 
only were the earthiy and vegetabie rmat- 
ters precipitated, butthat the colonies of 
bacteria were reduced from 4,100 to 50, and 


these were of large aiza, 
A 


How TO BK HEALTH Y.—Be cheerful. 
“A light heart Hves jong.’’ 

“Work like a man, but don’t be worked 
to death.”’ 

Never despair. 
disease,’’ 

Spend less nervous energy each day 
than you make, 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Slee 
nature’s benediction, 

Avoid passion and excitement. \ 
ment’s anger may be fata 
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Bome time my sou! will cast ite earthly robes aside, 

And on celestial wings, ethereal giide 

To where you stand beside the river's brink, 

Called Life; and from it we wili drink 

A draught divine—face to face, you and me, 

Bound tn a golden chain—to live eternally. 
a 


WITHIN A WEEK. 


BY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 





OHAPTER V. 


HE fourth of August dawned fair and 
bright,and it would have been difficalt 
for the veriest gruinbler & bave found 

ult with the En climate on the da 
in question—or, for the matter of th 
with any portion of the summer season of 


A thick mist envelo the landscape 
during the bright early hours of the morn- 


ing. 

SC anerdyke, indeed, was invisible when 
the household of Whitworth Court first 
stirred, but step by step the rays of the sun 
pierced the dense baze, the myriad dew- 
drops which lay upon the howe and hung 
suspen ded from every leaf began t» glitter 
like so many geins under the Influence of 
the advanoing brightness, while the rolling 
mist melted away from bill and dale, even 
asian opposing foe in swept from the path of 
a resiatiess conqueror. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock Colonel and 
Mra, Whitworth and Maude might have 
been seen, with many others, making their 
way across the racecourse to their seats 
upon the stand, temporarily erected, in the 


ror 

® tors there were no lack, for 
from the very earliest hour of dawn the 
country people poured into Wallington 


clty. 

Pedestrians heedleas of either distance or 
heat, were to be seen in numbers, trudging 
along the dusty lanes and roads; vehicles 
of every description,from the most humble 
donkey-carts to the equ! belonging to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, each 
drawn by four ways, crowded the narrow 
streets of the old town. 

Every advantageous position from which 
a glimpse of the review could be obtained 
overflowed with eager sightseers, whilst, as 
the appointed hour drew momentarily 
nearer, the baloony of the Grand Stand and 
the stands inthe ring and paddock filled 
rapidly with fashionably-attired ladies and 
gentiemen, 

The Merton Castie party, the Cireen- 
woods, and otber county families made 
their appearance in quick succession short- 
iy after the arrival of the Whitworths; but 
the seats oocupied by Lord and Lady 
Blankeney and their guesta were at some 
distance from the latter; and after one quick 
glance in Maude’s direction, Sir Viotor had 
to content bimaelf with the society of Lady 
Eleanor McGregor, a very bright, amusing 
pir, who had arrived only on the preced- 

ng day from Sootland. 

t was just tweive o’clock when the un- 
furling of the Royal Standard denoted the 
arrival of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, who rode up to the saluting 
point, accompanied by his staff and the 
Lord-Lieutenant, upon which the review 
at once Commenced, the troops taking part 
in it numbering in ail about 5000. 

At the oonclusion of the manveavres, 
there was a general rush for luncheon; Col- 
onel Whitworth insisting on his wite and 
young guest not pausing to speak to any- 
one, or the crash would become too great 
for them to reach in oomfort the resiaenoe 
of the Governor of the Gaol, who, with his 
wite, had most bospitably thrown open 
their house to all friends who came from 
any distanoe, 

bus it was that Maude waa borne awa 
without even a nod of recognition from sir 
Victor, 

Aud at the ceremony of the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Queen’s statue by 
the Roya: Duke, which took place during 
the course of the afternoon in a warquee 
6rected on the open space in front of the 
Shire Hall, the Merton Castie party were 
among the iminediate entourage of the 
guests of the day, and came straight from 
the splendid entertainment given by ine 
officers of the Wallingtonshire Yeomanry 
t the Duke and a select number of 
guesia, 

It seemed to Maude,as she listened rather 
wearily to the speeches during this part of 
the ip te festivities, that Sir Victor had a 
great deal to say at every available moment 
to the lively girl whom she knew to be 
Lady Eleanor MoGregor, inasmuch as she 
bad heard of her expected arrival before 
ans Merton Castle on the previous 
€ 


ay. 

Tendo was herse'f hidden away behind 
a little Knotof persons who had been suc 
cessful in pushing themselves to the front; 
but from her point of observation she 
could just catoh sight of Sir Victor's face, 
and hada very fair view of bis pretty 
neighbor; and as Maude noted his evident 
interest in all she had to say, and the nods 
and glances they exchaiged with each 
other, her heart sank deep within her, 
and her gay Spirits gradually deserted 
her. 

All was eo diferent (© whatshe had ex. 


pected; this day to which she had so looked 
forward as likely to yield her a large amount 
of joy held nothing but painand disappoint 
inent for her, after all. 


How foolish she had been to suppose that 





Sir Victor really cared at all about her, 
the daughter of a poor country clergy- 


inan. 

She ought to have known that he was 
only amusing himself; he had no doubt 
now turned his thoughts ontirely to Lady 
Eleanor, and his attentions would be lay- 
ished u her no longer. 

And at this thought, which burt ber not 
a little, the tears rose to her eyes,and anger 
at hie supposed cruelty filled her heart, as 
well as jealousy of the girl whom she imag- 
ined to be her rival. 

“Thank goodness, dear, that’s over,” ex- 
claimed Mra, Whitworth, as at length, after 
what had been to Maude a period of gradu- 
ally-increasing mental suffering, she me- 
chanically followed the Colonel and bis 
wife frown the tent. “I really thought I 
should have been melted. How well the 
Duke spoke. Iam giad he appreciates the 
county's loyalty in erecting this statue as a 
permanent memorial of the Jubilee, But, 
my dear child, bow pale you look. What 
has come to you? It mnust be the beat. For- 
nen we have some hours to spare be- 
fore going t» the Deanery,for you are look- 
ing utterly fagged. Got a headache, did 
you say? I ain sure I’m not surprised; the 
sun on the racecourse was enough to give 
one a stroke. Now we will go straight to 
that delightful haven of refuge, the Ladies’ 
Club, and you shall lie down and have 
some tea, I will justtell Henryl am car- 
rying you off there, and that be must call 
for us attwenty minutes to eight o’clock 
to escort us to the Deanery. | see he hus 
stopped to speak a few minutes to Mr. Bos- 
anquet.”’ 

She gave her instructions to ber husband, 
and then rejoined Maude; and, as they 
slowly tnoved away,Sir Victor came hastily 
from the tent, as if looking for some- 
one, 

He caught sight of the two ladies, and 
hurried after them, but had not gone far 
when Mr. Bosanquet’s detaining hand was 
laid upon his sleeves. 

“Glad to see you, Corbet, Ah! of course, 
you are just the fellow who can tell me 
whether it really ie true that the eld: st 
Mies Vavasour is going to marry—bieas 
ine! Whatis the fellow’s name? Ob! I have 
it! yesa—Maguire Dodd?” ® 

Now, Mr. Bosanquet suffered from a 
slight im iment in his speech, which 
obliged bim to speak very siowly, and 
consequently it wasa littie trying to be 
questioned by him when in a violent 
hurry. 

He was one of those people who delight 
in being thoroughly au courant with every- 
body’s aflairs, and in being the first to an- 
nounce a piece of news, which be did with 
such assurance that it was generally con- 
cluded that he had derived it direot from 
headquarters, 

This was an Opportunity not to be lost, 
for a guest staying at Merton Castle must 
know the facta of the case, and he should 
have the eee of supplying all his 
friends with the intelligence first hand, 
which would lead them to suppose that he 
was quite in the Blankeney set. 

Mr. Bosanquet bad on this oocasion, how- 
ever, reckoned without his host, for Sir 
Victor broke rudely from him, exclaim- 
ing: 

“i know nothing about it. Ask Miss 
Vavasour herself,”’ 

‘Hang that fellow Bosanquet!”’ he ocon- 
tinued, to himself; “he is the jrreatest bore 
inthe three kingdoma, and uw have a 
finger in everyone’s pie, Of course, they 
are out of sight now. I might have caught 
them, but for that tiresome chatterer’s in- 
terference. Now there’s nothing for it but 
to returp,and ask Colonel Whitworth where 
x have gone.”’ 

hich he did, but the Colonel! had disap- 
peared, naving walked away with the 
vore, who held forth at length upon the 
lack of courtesy displayed by the young 
inen of the present day towards their 
elders. 

“] must try the Ladies’ Club,’’ Sir Vio. 
tor said to bimaelf. ‘How stupid of ne not 
to have gone straight there!”’ 

And off he started once more in pursuit, 
butonly to meet with fresh disappoint- 
inent, as the little page informed him ‘that 
Mra. Whitworth and the young lady bad 
Kone upstairs to lie down, and he had been 
told to take their tea up to them. They 
didn't wish to be disturbed, as the young 
lady had & bad headache, Would the gen- 
tleman like to leave any message?” 

Sir Victor said shortly, ‘‘No, there was no 
need,” and, turning on his heel, wandered 
outinto the streets again, denouncing the 
world in general, and Mr. Bosanquet in 
particular, 

sd e * o 2 * 


A few hours later, the Dean and his wife 
were busy receiving at the Deanery their 
numerous guests whom they had invited 
to view the procession of illuminated boats 
up the Severn, 

The greetings fiom hostand hostess over, 
Colone!| Whitworth, who wagsa bit of an 
antiquarian, pioneered Maude through the 
handsome suite of rooms, so tastefully fur- 
nished, pointing out to her the many ob- 
jects of art, both beautiful and curious, co! 
lected by the present Dean’s fainily during 
wanderings abruad, and not omitting to at- 
tract her noticeto the charming exterior 
view, 

The Deanery of Wallington adjoins the 
north west corner of the Cathedral yard,anu 
was formerly the Bishop's Palace, the Buis- 
hop baving now taken up his residence in 
the ancient Palace of Hartleworih, about 
ten miles distant. 





Gazing from the drawing-room windows, | 
the visitor looks upon the smooth-shaven 
lawn of the Deanery garden, which slopes 
down W, and is only divided from, the ai 
very waters of the Severn by a low wa 

vered with tangled masses of ivy. 





On the opposite side of the river stretch 
low-lying, y meadows, and away to 
the left a glimpse is caught of the purple 
Malvern ran 

‘Some parte ¢ of this building,” said Col- 
onel Whitworth, ‘“‘are very ancient, ana 
as far back as the thirteenth century, and I 
have been told that there is Norman work 
to be found in the stone-vaulted kitchens 
and cellars, The large dining hall, which 
you will see by-and-by, is a sp endid roo 
and was, I believe, formerly the crypt; | 
now contains two marble columns, the pro- 
perty of the present Dean, which are said 
to bave formed a portion of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and against one of them 
St. Paul is sup to have leant on the 
occasion of the riot which proke out in 
support of the worship of the heathen god- 
dess,’’ 


“How interesting!” remarked Maude, 
thoughtfully. 

“Very much so,only one wishes that such 
euppeaitions could be verified—a most im- 
possible .desire, all the same.’’ 

“Yea, one must eitber receive such state- 
ments in faith, or discreditthem. Person- 
ally, I prefer to do the former.”’ 

“And so you should, for the role of the 
cynic does not become the young, nor the 
old either, for the matter of that,’’ added 
the Colonel, in a lower tone. 


* * * * . = 

It was in the sinall ante-chamber, where 
tea and coftee were being served, that Sir 
Victor came face to face with Maude for the 
first time that day. 

He entered the room with Lord Blank- 
eney and the latter’s younger daughter, 
and hurried at once to greet Miss Doug- 
las. 

As he gained her side he gave a deepsigh 
of satisfaction, like one who has at length 
attained the goal towards which he has 
aspired, and quickiy exclaimed, ‘At 
last!’ 

But, contrary to his expectation, the girl’s 
greeting was far from oordial. 

A puzzled look crossed the young fellow’s 
face, and lowering his voice, he asked, a 
little defiantly: 

‘In what have I offended, Miss Douglas, 
since last we met?’’ 

“I never knew there was any offence on 
your part, Sir Victor.” 

“Then why this great alteration of man- 
ner?’’ 

‘‘Am I greatly altered?’”’ said Maude, 
coldly. 

“You are as different as light from dark,’’ 
he cried, in injured tones, 

“JT am not aware of it; itis you who are 
imaginative,” answered Maude, somewhat 
bitterly. 

mi oy | to the quick, not only by ber 
words, but still more by her icy demeanor, 
Sir Victor turned abruptly away, but, 
epe leaving the room, he could not resist 
casting One maore glance in Maude’s direc- 
tion, 

She had sunk wearily into a chair near at 
hand, her face, which had become sudden- 
ly pal 6, wore a look of reproach absolutely 
pathetic; her sorrowful, dejected air so 
touched Sir Victor that it recalled him, 
without further hesitation, to her side, and 
he hurriedly exclaimed: 

“There is some horrible misunderstand- 
ing here, and I am not going to leave you 
until | know what it is,’’ 

Here he paused for a reply; but none 
came, 80 he resuined in a loud pleading 
volce: 

‘‘Will you favor me so far as to come with 
me on to the terrace and see the procession 
of boate start?” 

Maude assented; and baving reached the 
gardens, which were already prettily illum- 
inated with Chinese lanterne and fairy 
lamps, Sir Victor drew two chairs together 
into a remote corner, and opened the con- 
versation by a tender inquiry after Maude’s 
headache, 

“dow hid you know I bad a headache?” 
she asked, surprised, 

“The boy at the Club told me,” 

“Did you oome to the Ladies’ Club, 
then?” 

“Yes. 1 wanted so much to bave taken 
Mrs, Whitworth and you fora row on the 
river; there are heaps of boats always ready 
for hire, and it would have whiled away the 
afternoon very pleasantly.’’ 

“Why did vou not take Lady Eleanor 
McGregor? She would have suited your 
purpose equally well,’’ cried the girl, im. 
aro 

“But 1 didn’t wish to row Lady Eleanor 
about. I wanted you.’’ 

“She seemed to amuse you very agree- 
ably during the stone-laying, anyhow.” 

Then at length a light broke upon Sir 
Victor, and he burst out into a merry. ring- 
ing laugh, 

This unlooked-tor display of mirth caused 
Maude to gazo at him in angry surprise for 
® moment, then she lowered her eyes be- 
lore the 6xpression in his, and a smile 
hovered round ber mouth. 

“Why, Miss Doug!as,” said Sir Victor, in 
joytully amused toues, “surely you cannot 
imagine—yes, { really believe that you 
have been seized with a fit of jealousy 
against unoflending Lady Eleanor.’’ 

‘T began to think—1 mean 1 thought 

Then Maude paused when she hed gone 
thus far in ber ineffectual explanation; and 
Sir Victor hastily interposed ;: 


“I suppose you imagine—well, all sorts 
of foolish things, Knowing nothing of the 
real state of the case, which is this, Lady 
Kieanor McGregor has just come from a 
Visit to tiny eldest married sister, Mrs, 
Mainwarning, and she had a great deal to 
tell iné about the moor they bave got this 
year in Inverness-shire, and how fascinat- | 

gu ~ nephews and nieces are | 
Xz wing 81068 the delivery of any num- 


nessages,one being an invitation for 





ane to a bp thom en cten cnt leave Merton 
(which I dothe day after to-morrow), so 
tnat I may be in time to slay grouse on the 
Twelfth. 

“And will ag go?” asked Maude,in « 
a ry vo - _ ya 

“That devends entirely upon you,’’ re. 
plied Sir Victor, corioualy. 

“On me?’’ 


“Yes, on you, because all my heart is 
+ sa he answered, taking her band in 
is. ‘Maude, tell me; shall I go or stay? 
1s 


Answer ine, darling, for this sue 
dreadful. Gan you not give me a little 
love in return for all that which I feel for 
your” 

“Stay,”’ she murmured gently, but very 
tirmly. 

Anh. under cover of the dim light, Sir 
Victor drew her into his arms, and she laid 
her head on his shoulder, like a weary 
child who has found its rest, while he im- 
printed his first kiss upon her broad white 
forehead, 

It was the Cathedral clock striking nine 
which first roused Sir Victor and Maude 
from their dream of bliss,and brought them 
back to ordinary events. 

“My ness! the boats will be starting 
immediately. Come, dearest, let us go 
down to the wall; we.shall get a better 
view of them there. Hark! quite an op- 
propriate tuve that, for this beautiful even- 

’ 


ing.’ 

For the mellow tones of the clock had 
scarcely ceased to vibrate, ere the chimes 
began to ring out the first few bars of the 
National Anthem intothe still night air, 
while at the same time the sbrill whistle of 
the steamer ‘Dawn’ gave the signal to go 
ahead, and was responded to by the other 
launches, and by the firing ofa cennon at 
the lock. 

Having gained the boundary wall of the 
Deanery garden, the thirteen pleasure 
steamers and launches, together with near- 
ly one bundred boats and punts, were 
to be seen approaching in an orderly 
line, 

They were hung with lanterns of differ- 
ent shapes and colors, and with a variety of 
Venetian lainps: and as they advanced 
slowly up the river, poe | rom stem to 
stern with innumeral!s lights, the spectacu- 
lar effect was splendid. 

It was rendered still niore so by foun- 
tains of goldenrain playing in the water, 
and by the burning of Roman candles and 
colored fires on the railway bridge and in 
the rear of the trees near the Grand 
Stand. 

Atthesametime three la fire bal- 
loons hat Ng me 4 and a quantity of rockets 
discharged, to the great delight of the 
countless human beings who lined the 
banks of the river. 

So tairy-like a scene drew forth rounds of 
cheering from the assembled thousands, 
almost drowning the strains of the city baud 
on the Lady Alwyne steamer, and the 
= of the glee party aboard the Lady 

ey. 

But the applause reached its height as the 
glittering procession came past the vener- 
able Cathedral,standing out in grand relief 
ones the red limelight which was turown 
upon it, 

That same limelight, eg ns was not so 
fully appreciated by Sir Victor, as it dis- 
covered him with his arms round Maude 
Douglas’s waist, somewhat to the embar- 
rassinent of both those happy mortals. 

“Hang these modern inventions!’’ mut- 
tered Sir Victor, wrathtully, under his 
heavy moustache; ‘‘why can’t they keep 
that horrid thing over on tne other side of 
the river?” 

But now the old stone bridge, with its five 
arches, a picturesque object in itself, was 
reached, and pretty indeed was the eflect as 
the illuminated boats wound like two broad 
glittering threads beneath the ancient struc- 
ture which spans the waters of the Severn 
below Newport Street. 

“I have never seen anything to equal it 
even in Venice,” remarked Mr, Greenwood 
to Mrs. Whitworth, as the procession drow 
round a bend of the river and finally dis- 
appeared. ‘I heard someone say supper is 
— let me have the pleasure of taking 
you in,” he continued, 

“Thank you. I wonder where the Col- 
onel and Miss Dougias are all thistime. [ 
have not seen that young lady for a long 
while,’’ replied Mra, Whitworth. 

“I caught sight of her avout an hour age; 
she was with Sir Victor Corbet. 1 think be 
is pretty sure to look carefully after her— 
isn’t he?” with a little laugh. ‘And your 
husband has, 1 daresay, already escorted 
some Jady in to supper.” 

Mr. Greenwood proved a true prophet, 
for on entering the large banqueting-bal), 
where a bountiful repast had been prepared 
for some on Mrs. Whitworth and 
her cavalier found Coionel Whitworth and 
Mrs, Bosanquet and Sir Victor and Maude 
most comfortably seated ata small round 
table in a snug corner of the room. 

It was past eleven o’clock before the last 
of the guests entertained that evening by 
the hospitable Dean and his wife finally 
withdrew; and as the carriages rolled along 
to their res ive destinations under the 
cloudless sky and brilliant moon of the 
glorious summer night, two at leas: of the 
visitors to the Deanery were fuil of delight 
and happiness at so successt ul a termination 
to the festivities held by the County of 
Wallingtonshire in honor of the grand 
Jubilee, 

On the conclusion of his visit to Lord and 
Lady Blankeney, Sir Victor went to spend 
a few days at Whitworth Court. 

His arrival there was shortly followed by 


that of the Reverend Arthur and Mrs. 
Douglas; and then Maude had the added 
happiness of discovering that, on becoming 
| acquainted with her future husband, he 


was almost as fully appreciated by her par- 
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ents as by herself—a ay mon Nate was later 
equally shared by her Gerald, who, 
soon aher the trio had returned to Ipsley 
Rectory, accompanied by Sir Victor, was 
overheard bing his fee py bro- 
ther-ia-law to an Oxonian friend as ‘‘aregu- 
lar trump.” 
+ s aa * a - 


It was on a beautiful day late in the 
autumn, when the bracken had turned 
from green to gold, and the hedges were 
bright with hips and haws, that Maude 
+ and Sir Victor Corpet were mar- 
ri 

It was their intention to = the winter 
ab visiting Paris and Rome, with the 
buope the lengthening days of May 
might find them amid the loveliness of the 
Italian lakea, 

And now, looking into the dim future, we 
would tain forecast tbat a day will come 
when Sir Victor and Lady Oorbet will pay 
a visit to Merton Castle, in order to be pres- 
ent at the second wedding in the Blankeney 
family; for who shall say that, on — 
his promotion at a future day, a a gr oO 
Captain Graham may not be real , and 
that he wili be united in the bonds of holy 
matrimony to the Honorable Edith Vava- 
sour, whose most intimate friends have no 
cause, 80 far, to doubt her unwavering 
allegiance to him? 

[THE END.] 
———c—q@q,->- a — 


Proposals. 





BY A. BAOH, 





where Mrs. Denley was sitting at work 
with ber daughters, and then the old 
iuao-servant slowly opened it. 

“Master wanted to speak to Miss Alison 
in his study directly.’ 

The fair, very tair, face of Alison Denley 
flushed as she rose, glanced at her mother 
irresolutely, and then,to the surprise of her 
younger sisters, sat down again. 

“On, All’ cried Meta, reprovingly, ‘*you 
know it makes papa so cross if he is kept 
waiting.’’ 

‘*‘Have you been naughty?”’ lisped little 
Rose. ‘Are you alraid you wiil be 
scolded?’’ 

“Go with me, mamma, will you?’ asked 
Alison, too much agitated by the summons 
to take any notice of the remarks made by 
the children. 

But Mra, Denley, who had been drilled by 
an irascible husband into habits of implicit 
obedience, shook her head. 

“If papa had wanted me as well as you, 
love, 5 would have said so, and be might 
not be pleased if | went unbidden. What 
makes you 60 nervous this morning, dear? 
He was in the best of tempers at breakfast, 
and can only bave sent for you to write 
some letters for him.” 

Bat Alison knew better. Ever since she 
had caught a glimpse, from her seat near 
the window, of agentieman riding up to 
the door, she had been in a flutter of ap- 
prehension. 

Some men when they woo take care to 
win a blushing confession froin the lady of 
their love before taking tbe more matter-o!- 
tact step of obtaining papa’s approval of 
their suit; but Everard Polsden, young, 
rich, and handsome, was quite satistied 
with the amount of encouragement he had 
received. 

No portionless girl, however charming, 
would retuse such very eligible ay 8 
as he had ridden over the Tors to lay before 
the parents of the pretty creature whose 
smiles and saucy speeches had quite be- 
witched him. 

It he could bave seen Alison at this mo- 
ment he would not have ridden off so con- 
tident of winning her. 

She was taking her way to Mr. Denley’s 
study with downcast looks and lagging 
steps. Mistress Alison was bitterly re- 
penting her essay at playing the oco- 
quette, 

It was no incipient liking for the c.ever, 
se) !-sufficient Londoner who was spending 
his summer holiday in the neighborhood, 
that had led her to be so gracious to Mr, 
Poisden, to accept his arm at the flower- 
show, walts with him at the Velvet Lawn 
picnic,and listen with such flattering atten- 
tion to his dissertations on various ologies 
of which the littie puss knew nothing, or 
next to nothing. 

Ob, no; there was a certain Charlie OCuth- 
bertin the background—a clever young 
surgeon, lately taken into penny by his 
father, with whom Alison had quarreied and 
romped in her childhood, and to whom, 
when became back to his native place 
alter years spent in the London and Paris 
hospitals, she gave ber heart as readily as 
he gave bia, 

But a fit of caprice, or a pang of jealousy, 
combining with a fear that Charlie would 
think ber too essily won, Alison bad been 
eoid and proud to ber puzaled lover for a 
woole week; and then, finding him more in- 
clined to be sulky than penitent, she had’* 
rushed into a flirtation with a new ac. 
quaintanoe, and this was the result. 

But a violent peal from the study-bell cut 
ebort Alison’s self-reproaches, and shes 
hastened to present herseif before her 
father, 

‘‘Have you been asleep?” he demanded, 
irately, ‘or did that numskuil of a Jobn 
forget to bring you my message? I shall 
have to get rid of the fellow; he is worse 
than useless, There never was a@ man 80 
tried and ex&sperated as I am! It isn’t 


| TAP at the doorof the morning-room, 


much I want, only to live peaceably in the 
bosom of my family, but everyone, wife, 
hildren, servants, conspire against mé 
Why did you not come directly 1 sent for 





yee Or if it was thet numakul!l Jehn’s 
= way don’t you say 4a . 
am v papa, but I came as 
Taouid? 


quickly as I cou 

‘*lben the fault was your mother’s. I 
thought as much! I vexed her at the break- 
fast-table,and this is how she revenges her- 
self. 1 could not have believed it of her! 
Sad! sad! Temper, all temper, a woman’s 
ungovernable teinper.” 

‘*Will you tell me why you sent for me, 
sir?” asked Alison, in desperation. 

“My dear child, yes, with pleasure!’’ and 
the angry tleman suddenly forgot his 
grievances in a glow of delight at the pros- 
co pening for his first-born, “Sit 

own, Denley, and let me congratu- 
late you. You area very fortunate young 
wUOh, i !’’ she brok 

6 no, pa @ broke in, with a sob, 
quite the contrary for I know what you 
mean, and [ don’t ike him a bit, except as 
a friend!” 

“You — you— what? You don’t like 
Everard Polsden, poe ay Pane gentleman 
who has just done we the honor of asking 
your hand? Why, betold me in the piain- 
est possible terms that you had given him 
reason tothink you were quite willing to 
accept him!”’ 

Fan. ene ob have — foolishly!” te 
the youn y, ‘‘but I am very sorry, an 
he must Ee a fully conoelted?” she added, 
remembering on what small grounds he 
based his assertions. 

Mr. Denley put both his hands through 
bis stubby gray hair, thereby causing it to 
stand out like a nimbus abvove his red, 
angry Visage, 

as it possible that this daughter of his 
had been so unladylike as to flirt, and so 
imprudent as to risk the loss of a bride. 
groom whose position and connections 
were all that the most exacting father could 
desire? 

Poor Alison cowered before the storm her 
too frank acknowledgments evoked, and 
bad not a word to say in self-defence while 
her father raved at her, and finally pro- 
mulgated his decision, from which there 
was no appeal. 

“Mr. Poisden could not stay to see you 
this morning, for he was called away on 
important business, which may detain bim 
in town for two or three days, but I bave 
given him permission to write to you; 
and you will answer his letter yourself, 
modestly and gratefully accepting his pro- 


‘But it’s impossible, papa,’ Alison sum- 
moned spirit to reply, ‘“there’s Charlie 
Cuthbert’s feelings to be considered and 
~~ own.”’ 

he was not allowed to say another 
word, 

Feelings indeed! She had played on Mr. 


Polsden’s, and she should atone for it in the 


oy way that was in her power, 

nless she poe Ay her father’s com- 
mands and consen to wed that gentle- 
man, Mr. Deniley would never own her as 
his child again. 

And he came towards her with such 
threatening looks and gestures, that Ali- 
son, shrieking with terror, fled to her mo. 
ther, whom she entreated to interfere in her 
behalf, 

But Mrs. Denley had not the courage to 
do that,and perbaps in her heart she thought 
she would rather see ber daughter united 
to a man of independent means than to 4 
hard-worked country docwr, 

She oad always liked Charlie Cuthbert, 
but he could not give Alison a house in 
town, a carriage, anda couple of hundred 
per annum pin-money. 

Knowing these things, her attempts at 
consolation took the form of approving 
comments on Mr. Polsden’s elegant man- 
ners and gentlemanly appearance, and on 
these topics she harped till Alison flung 
herself on her bed with her bands clas 
over her ears, petulantly bidding er 
mother go away and not heighten her 
misery. 

Pleading, and witb truth,a miserable 
headache, the unhappy girl would have 
kept her room on the morrow, but Mr, 
Denley, regarding this course as a defiance 
of bis authority, insisted that she should 
come down into the study, where he de- 
termined to keep watch and ward over her 
till her promise to become the bride of 
Everard Polseden bad been written, signed, 
and despatched. 

Alison might weep and beg for time, but 
her father prided himself on his firmness; 
and no matter how iong the struggle 
lasted, it must and should end in her suc- 
cumbing. 

But strange to eay, that ardent epistie 
which the first post wasto bring from Ali- 
son’s wooer was notamongst Mr. Denley’s 
letters when he ostentatiously opened the 
bag before his shivering daughter. 

“It would, it must arrive by the second 
post!’’ so Mr. Denley averred, but it did 
not; and Alison, thankful for the respite, 
was allowed to bein peace till the next 
morning. 

But neitber then nor for several days did 
any communication from Mrs, Polsaden reach 
the Tors, 

Then anotein bis somewhat stiff cali- 
grapby was received by Alison’s frowning, 
fretting parent, whose countenance did not 
clear as he read it, for 1t merely contained a 
polite regret that circuumstances should have 
prevented his allying himself witha family 
she should always esteem, etc,, and ended 
with an announcement that the writer in- 
tended wintering abroad. 

Mr. Denley raged and storined more vio- 
lently than ever, 


This so-calied gentieman, he sneered, 
tnust bave cooled off as soon as he learned 
that Alison would have no dowry, and 
this was tbe way he sneaked out of the 
affair 

Bat did he imagine that 


woe sit down tamely under such an in- 
su 

Where was his hat and coat? Packs 
portmanteau directly; aod find “Brad- 
shaw,” that he might go off to London and 
give this inso.ent puppy the lesson he de- 
served! 

But his fury was checked by his nervous 
wife swooning in terror of what might be 
the result of his rash enterprise. 

Mra, Denley became eo seriously ill that 
she had to be carried to bed, and a medical 
man summoned. 

Dr. Cuthbert the eider being from home, 
his son came, and wnen he had attended to 
his ent, he pleaded bis affection for Alli- 
son in such earnest, manly tones, that he 
gained a hearing. 

“You may have her, young man,’’ said 
Mr. Denley, “It shall never be said that a 
chiid of mine pined for such a fickle rascal 
as that Poladen, Make her a kind husband, 
and I shall bave no reason to regret my 
good-nature.”’ 

Mra. Denley recovered from her attack 
as soon at she found that her husband 
had reling uished the idea of calling Poladen 
to account, and Alison was aagee- 

But her felicity was brief. It only lasted 
twenty-four hours, 

Her father, riding into the market-town, 
there encountered Mr. Poisden,and de- 
manded explanations, 

One look at bis face when he came home 
sutticed to tell the group he found at tennis 
on the lawn that something was amiss; and 
Charlie Cuthbert drop bis racket to 
draw through hia arm the band of his trein- 
bling betrothed. 

“Stand away from ber!’’ vociferated Mr. 
Denley; “if she would deceive ber father 
she would du you. I have just seen 
Polsden; he did write to her, and only 
withdrew his pretensions because he 
cuupied witb her silence a rumor of your 
attachment, repeated to him by some offici- 
ous meddler.”’ 

“Papa, I never had that letter,” Alison 
protested. ‘‘iIndeed,!] don’t know anything 
abc ut it.’’ 

Mr. Denley wheeled round to Charlie 
Cuthbert. 

‘eit, thea, your work? Is it by your 
trickery I have been induced to make my- 
seif ridiculous before half a dozen of my 
old friends, and = daughter deprived of 
an excellent match? Depend ou it you 
shail never have her, #0 you way take 
your departure as. soon as you like, and 
if ever I catch Alison speaking to you 


“Oh! papa, this is too cruel!’’ moaned 
the p. or girl, sinking on her knees on the 
grass. 

Little Rose, the family pet, ran to her di- 
rectly, entreating her not to cry,and at- 
tempting to wipe m— her tears with such 
a ragged handkerchief that the child 
thought it incumbent upon her to apologize 
tor its condition. 

*-You’ll not mind pa py know It isn’t 
my fault, will you, sister? That naughty 
dog Oscar ran off with it yesterday to bis 
kennel, and when Tom got it out again 
with the rake there was one of papa’s alip- 
pers there too, and some bits of paper and 
this big envelupe—look at it!’’ 

The letter in question was snatched from 
Rosie with a startled cry, and held up for 
Mr. Denley’s inspection. 

It was directed to Alison, and though une 
corner had been nibbled off, and ail the 
conteuts bore the marks of the dog’s teeth, 
they could still be deciphered. 

It was signed Everard Polsden, and no 
one was to blame for its loss save the 
owner of the dog, who bad always poob- 
poohed complaints of its imischievous 
tendencies end refused to have it chained 
u . 

For once Mr. Denley was forced to ac- 
a himasifin the wrong, and he 
mutter ae like an apology 
as he put Alison’s band in that of her 
lover. 

Nor did he raise any objections when 
Charlie Cuthdert begged that an early date 
might be fixed for the nuptials, though he 
fretfully expressed a hope that his daugh- 
ters would live and die old waids, as he had 
had quite enough of ‘Proposals of Mar- 
riage.” 

— 3 

A RoMANTIO CoUKTSHIP.—Five years 
ago, # current anecdote has it, a young wo- 
iwan named Florence Gray was employed 
in a hat factory at Nyack, N. Y. While 
joking with several other girls in the 
tactory one day she said she was going to 
put her name in one of the hats on which 
ane was working. Sbe carried out the 
idea, and wrote: ‘Florence Cray, N yack- 
on-the-Hudson, N, Y.,"’ on aslip of paper, 
put it under the band in a@ hat, and soon 
forgot the circumstance, The hat contain- 
ing the name found its way to Minneapo ia, 
aod was purchased by a Mr, Gerimain, That 
gentleman soon came across the alip of 
paper bearing the name of Miss Gray, and 
atter awhile put it between the leaves of a 
book, Hetorgot about Miss Gray until 
several months afterward, when one day 
ne was reading tue book and tie slip of 
paper fell out on the floor. He at once felt 
« deeper interest in the matter than he had 
at tiret dons, and was inquisitive to know 
who Miss Florence Gray was; #0 he wrote 
a lotter to her address, telling ber how the 
card came into bis possession, and 6x prens- 
ing adesire to bear more of the young 
lady. The reeult was an interesting cor- 
respondence between the couple, and now, 


it ws related, Miss (Giray that was has be- 

coine Mre, Germain, and tives happily with 
ber husband in Minneapolis, 
ee 
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Scientific and Useful. 





OLD CLoTHEs.—Two ounces of common 
tobacco boiled in a gallon of water is used 
by the dealers for renovating old clothes. 

stuff is emote — abrush The 
goods are nice ean to 
add, no tobacco email remains, ~ onemaaeal 

Watt Dsrooration.—A new kind of 
wall decoration has come into favor in 
France. These consist of double sheets of 

iass, the inner surface of the under sheet 

g painted in oil-color, in imitation of 
lapis-lasull, Pape, onyx, or some other 
costly stone. ey are used like tiles, for 
walls, wainscots, ornamental pavements, 
cabinet furniture, and the like. 

Sswees aND CHIMNEYS.—In Carlisle, 
feo g tall factory chimneys are being util- 

a6 sewer Ventilators with good resulta, 
twenty-nine now being used. The veloo- 
ity of the rising air has been measured and 
found to be 1202 feet a minute in ordinary 
weather. The owuers of the factories make 
no objection to this use of their chimneys, 
and the practice seems to meet with gen- 
eral approval. 

Stexu Cars.—The Steel Car Company 
is said to be constructing a fire-proof steel 
car at Boston, which will contain nothin 
that can burn except the upholstery, an 
even that is constructed of uninflammable 
material, Not only immunity trom fire, 
butan increase in strength, a decrease in 
liability to telescope and diminished dead 
weight are expected to be some of the good 
features of the new car. 

Tue New MetTuop.—A medical journal 
states that new experiments bave changed 
old theories upon the best method of treat- 
ing frost bites, A physician troze sixty 
dogs into a condition of completely sus- 
pended animation; twenty of these were 
treated by the usual method of es re- 
suscitation ina coid room, and of these 
fourteen perished; twenty were treated in 
a warm apartment, and eight of these died; 
while ot the remaining twenty, which were 
put at once into a hot h, all recovered. 

Baick FRaMgs.—A construction detail 
that is qates much popularity in nu- 
merous Western cities is the bricking in 
of frame houses, The building is sided up 
with matched stuff, as it complete, then a 
brick face wall, tour inches thick, is laid in 
contact with the exterior, tied on by _—- 
about every sixth course, A boy distributes 
them all around on the top of the wall. 
They are laid in the mortar-bed — and 
driven Seon into the siding t il the 
heads are flush with the face of the wall, 
when the next courses are laid, and #0 on. 
Tbe walls present the appearance otf solid 
masonry, are durable, and, as they add to 
the warmth of the buildings, seem to pre- 
sent substantial recommendations, espe- 
cially in severe climates, 


Farm and Barden, 





Soi CapaocitTy.—Add to the capacity of 
your tarm by adding to the strength of the 
soil. Many tarms of fifty acres produce 
more and are more easily cultivated than 
other farms of one hundred acres, If you 
can double the productiveness of your 
farm you will more than double its value. 


Wastse.—Much that is often allowed to 
go to waste upon the farm could em 
9 gathered up and made into good ferti- 
lizer, and applied to the land to aid and in- 
crease the yield of the crops, Give, as tar 
as possible, the kind to each crop best 
adapted to secure the best growth and 
yieid. 

THe CuttTing-Box.—The ocutting-box 
saves waste of tood. All food should be 
cut, which enables the farmer to mix it 
with ground grain, and thbreby rendering 
it more palatable. All provender fed in 
this uncut condition is subject to loss 
Much of it is thrown on the floor and tram- 
pled, while portions will be uneaten. The 
saving of food will more than pay for the 
labor of cutting. 


PLANTS.—For plants that are weak give 
them an application of manure-water once 
a week, but it should be weil diluted. This 
applies to sbrubs, roses and otber single 
ey Manure-water is too filthy fer 
10u86 plants. A substitute nay be had by 
adding a tablespoontul of equal parts of 
saltpetre and superphosphate to a quart of 
water. Occasionally sprinkle a small quan- 
tity of ashes around the planta, 


TREEs.—It ought not to be forgotten that 
cutting out the dead wood can be done at 
any season of the year without injury. 
During the summer isa good time to at- 
tend to this work, as the dead limba can 
be very plainly seen. Take pains to do 
thorough work,—— You cannot hope or ex- 
pect that atender young tree will stand 
without care and attention, A tree is hardy 
and strong when it becomes old and its 
roots are thoroughly established in the 
soil; but when it is young you must atteud 
to it or lose it, 


THe Best Resutts —The experience of 
the closest students in dairying is that less 
corn meal and more comtort in the way of 
clean, warm stables, to promote animal 





heat, and more bran, oats, etc., are the 
cheapest and best cow rations, If we ex. 
pect the cow to play the double part of cow 
and steer, stull the corn meal into her, the 
more the better, and get her to the block 
as 800D a8 possible, in order to #el! the but- 
ter and beet at the same time; but if she is 
expected to be a dairy oow treat her iike 
} the cow and mother; feed like a muiother 
|} and on the toods that mothers require, not 
a bullock’s ration, and we may time be 

ne da.rytie a yet 4 ns lta 
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Talk and Small Talk. 

Speech has been variously defined as a 
means of expressing our thoughts and asa 
means of concealing them. No doubt both 
these definitions frequently apply; but 
there is much speech which cannot prop- 
erly be included under either of them; and 
this is the speech used neither to express a 
thought ner yet to conceal any, but only 
to testify to a general sense of friendliness. 

The quality of this speech is as a rule 
beneath contempt; but this is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that, not 
only is ita rare faculty to be able to utter 
clever things when the promptings to 
speak: comes not from the intellect but 
from the heart, but, further, that the utter- 
ance of profound or pregnant sayings 
would defeat the object of the sort of 
speech we are considering. 

It, wishing to show triendliness by greet- 
ing an acquaintance, we should substitute 
for the usual meaningless co nmonplace 
some remark of philosophic, poetic or sci- 
entific import, we should, even if we care. 
fully avoided any controversial matter, in 
all probability succeed only in bewildering 
and displeasing the person to whom we 
wished to show benevolent feeling; and 
the aim of greeting is not to impart know}- 
edge, nor even to gratify the intellect, but 
merely to express neighborly teeling. 

The unimportance of the words used is 
to be seen in the fact that it is considered 
absurd to reply to tue common question, 
‘‘Hlow do you do?'’ and that the even com. 
monor wish for a good morning, evening 
or night is seldom, if ever, realized as a 
wish by the speaker. 

But, atier all, greetings are short, rarely 
extending to more than the exchange ot 
half a dozen phrases, and the fact that 
they are verbally meaningless ‘s not of any 
importance, except to the student of 
speech. : 

But there isa worse, because more sus 
tained, kind of small-talk which has a de. 
moralizing effect on the mental character. 
This is the talk that ensues when people 
meet, say, at an entertainment, a morning 
call, or any such occasion, when custom 
has decreed that a flow of talk must be 
maintained under penalty of, giving of- 
fense to others. 

“If you have nothing to say, say it,’’ 
appears to be an excellent maxim; but 
those who have attempted to put it in prac- 
uce know its terrible consequences, 

Asarule, only the very inexperienced 
and timid refrain from speech at social 
gatherings, because the remarks which oc. 
cur to them seem unworthy of being vo. 
calized; aad their humility is almost in- 
variably imputed to them as stupidity, 
scorntulness, or even positive ill-breeding. 
Hence it frequently happens that we find 
it a social necessity to multiply idle words, 
and this habit of talking when we have 
nothing to say, when, possibly, we are 
thinking of quite different things, is a very 
injurious one; especially as, like all other 
habits, it asserts iteelf on occasions uf a 


leas trivial kind than those oa which it is 
formed 
The jUal lies of accuracy r “ 


are beth imperilled by such conversation; 
for to speak accurately and sincerely on 
random topics is only to be achieved by « 
conscientious care that is too fatiguing to 
be habitually employed by smal! talkers. 
Conversation among persons who are 
very intimate should be the best conversa. 
tion, as no one need speak unless he feels 
impelled so to do by the stirring of thought 
within; but the inveterate small-talker has 
lostthe power ot distinguishing between 
the talk that expresses thoughts and the 
talk that merely articulates sounds. 

His idea of talking is confined to the 
practice of ‘‘making’’ conversation; even 
in argument he passes much time in re- 
peating what has been said in slightly dif. 
ferent words; and when no subject is un- 
der discussion, and when he is not gifted 
with high talents, the grotesque artifices to 
which he is sometimes reduced would be 
absurd if they were not so irritating. It he 
only talked, and said nothing that insisted 
on answers, he might more easily be tor- 
given; but this is rarely his way. 

A smal] talker calls these atrocious de- 
linquencies conversational talent, and be- 
cause it is sometimes necessary to speak 
idly, thinks it is a good deed to do so at all 
times rather than maintain a wholesome 
silence. But, indeed, others besides these 
obvious criminals sin in speaking idly. 
Small talk has its uses in expressing in- 
definite friendliness, though even this 
would probably be better expressed by 
some inarticulate s.und, if we could only 
agree on one; but it should never be ftor- 
gotten that small talk—or talk of no con. 
sequence—is in itself of less than no value, 
and that if on all occasions, except those of 
necessity, we put our energies to improv- 
ing our ideas rather than to uttering words; 
in short, it we talked less and thought 
more, we and our friends would in all 


cases be much the better for it. 
_ i a _ 


Tue opinions expressed of society as a 
whole are a tolerably fair criterion of the 
character of the one who holds them. It 
is the man of unflinching integrity who has 
the most faith in the general honesty of the 
community—a faith not shaken by the oc. 
casional experience he meets of the reverse. 
It is the unscrupulous and slippery man 
who suspects roguery in every quarter and 
ridicules the very idea of disinterestedness. 
He who complains that the world is uollow 
and heartless unconsciously confesses his 
own lack of sympathy, while he who be- 
lieves that people as a whole are kindly anid 
humane is certain to have the milk of hu- 
man kindness in his own nature, 


WEAUTY has 80 many charms, one knows 
not how to speak against it; and when it 
happens that a graceful figure is the habi. 
tation of a virtuous soul, when the beauty 
of the face speaks out the modesty and hu. 
mility of the mind, and the justness of the 
proportion raises our thoughts up to the 
heart and wisdom of the great Creator, 
something may be allowed it, and some. 
thing to the embellishments which set it 
oft; and yet, when the whole apology is 
read, it will be found at last that beauty, 
like truth, never is 80 glorious as when it 
goes the plainest, 

No man requires to practice unselfish. 
ness more than the silent man; for, as 
every body is able to contribute, and ought 
to contribute, something, 80 the man who 
thrusts himseift into society to enjoy the 
talk of others, and will take no trouble to 
help, to suggest, or to encourage, is really 
a serious criminal. These silent people not 
only take all they can get in society for 
nothing, but they take it without the 
smallest gratitude, and have the audacity 
afterwards to censure those who have la- 
bored tor their amusement. 

Pirty is the only proper and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grows old 
without religious hopes, as he declines into 
imbecility, and feels pains and sorrows in- 


gulf of bottomless misery, in which every 
reflection must plunge him deeper and 
deeper. 

Out of the ashes of misanthropy be 
nevolence rises again; we may find miny 





vice, many acts of disinterested friend 
ship where we had fancied all was ca 
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cessantly crowding upon him, falls into a 
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the two extremes we pass to the proper 
medium; and, feeling that no human being 
is wholly good or wholly base, we learn 
that true knowledge ot mankind which in- 
duces us to expect little and forgive much. 
The world cures alike the optimist and the 
misanthrope. 

ALL jealousy, suspicion, and selfish sen - 
sitiveness are fatal to friendship. The man 
who is looking for slights will surely find 
or fancy them, and by his want of trust 
will drive the heart of his triend trom him. 
It is indeed a confession of selfish weakness 
when one laments that he is not lovedor 
prized as he desires w be. Let him dismiss 
such unworthy reflections, and inquire in- 
stead whether he is himself that loving, de- 
voted, and generous friend that he wishes 
another to be to him. 

SocraTes, in the Phedon, makes a great 
difference between virtue and habit, with 
regard to the allotments hereafter. He 
says that a person who behaves well from 
a moral principle shall be entitled to an 
infinitely higher reward than one who fills 
up the same measure of duty from use or 
exercise. This is a fine reflection in a 
Pagan. The Christian divines carry their 
distinction much farther, by giving the 
same advantage to religion over morals that 
Socrates does to morals over habit. 

RuDENESS is justly considered as a so- 
cia! crime. The ill-bred person has no 
place in the social fabric, and he should be 
as much excluded from polite life as should 
the criminal from the business transactions 
of honest men. Beautiful manners are the 
fine inflorescence of all forms of art. No- 
ble sculpture, beautiful paintings, the har- 
mony of music, the charm of intellectual 
gifts, all find their highest and most potent 
expression in manner. 


IMPATIENCE is the principal cause of 
most of our irregularities and extrava- 
gances. I would sometimes have paid a 
guinea to be at some particular ball or as- 
sembly, and something has prevented my 
going there. After it was over, I would not 
give # shilling to have been there. I would 
pay a crown at any time for a venison ordi- 
nary. But atter having dined on beef or 
mutton, I would not give a penny to have 
had it venison. 

Frivo.ous curiosity about trifles, and 
laborious attention to little objects, which 
neither require nor deserve a moment’s 
thought, lower a man, who from thence is 
thought (and not unjustly) incapable of 
greater matiers. Cardinal de Retz very 
sagaciously marked out Cardinal Chigi tor 
a little mind from the moment he told him 
that he had wrote three years with the 
same pen, and that it was an excellent 
good one still. 


We learn wisdom from failure much more 
than from success ; we often discover what 
will do by finding out what will not do; 
and probably he who never made a mistake 
never made a discovery. Horne Tooke 
used to say of his studies in intellectual 
philosophy, that he had become all the bet- 
ter acquainted with the country through 
having had the good luck sometimes to lose 
his way. 

We should rule ourselves with a firm 
hand. Being our own master means often 
that we are at liberty to be the slaves of 
our own follies, caprices and passions. 
Generally speaking, 8 man cannot havea 
worse or more tyrannical master than him- 
selt. 

WE seem to have four kinds of people— 
those who are moving forward, those who 
are on the move back, those who are stand- 
ing still, and those who are going to start 
in some direction scon. 

Tue difference there is betwixt honor 
and honesty seems to be chiefly the mo- 
tive; the mere honest man does that trom 
duty which the man of honor does for the 
sake of charac'er. 





virtues where we had imagined al! was | cip) 


As it has been finely expressed, ‘‘Prin 
ple is & pass for truth.’’ And as an 

fariier and homelier writer hath it, ‘‘The | 
ne we eve in are the pillars as 





| The noise produced at the dead 


The Woerld’s Happenings. 


A Connecticut firm is making ink out of 
green apples. 


**Caress’’ is the name of a new postoffice 
in West Virginia. 


A McKeesport goat killed itself by bat - 
ting its head against a pole. 


Transplnsoting teeth has been revived. 


It was done 3% or 3% years ago in rare cases, 


A machine has been invented to make 
change by electricity, with a saving in cash boys 
and girls, 


A wealthy citizen ot Milwaukee is going 
to build a palatial residence modelled after an Fng- 
lish castle, 


A cat fell into a well at Akron, Ohio, 


and in fishing her out the owner brought up a 
satchel and §200 in cash. 


Two thieves who broke into as New Or- 


leans feed store and opened the safe got $300 in Con- 
federate notes for their pains. 


A suit for the value ot two hogs has just 
been settled in Logansport, ind., the costs amount- 
ing to over two thousand dollars, 


Two houses are being erected at Parkers- 
burg, in this State, which will have paper walls, 
paper partitions and paper roofs, 


In Liberty county, Ga., a young man is 
attending school, and two of his children go with 
him. He stands at the bead of his class. 


At Oil City, Pa, lhghtning struck a 
house, and, while sparing all its human occupants, 
got away with all the nine lives of their cat. 


Physicians say that a bare upper lip is 
injurious to the eyes, the mustache serving to break 
the downward fall of one’s vision somewhat, 


The most ancient manufactories are said 
to be the glass works of Venice and Murano, which 
have had an uninterrupted existence of 12 centu- 
ries. 


At Dayton, Ohio, recently, a hot electric 
wire got entangled with a telephone wire, and the 
communicated current straightway destroyed 600 
telephones. 


Mrs. Erbe, an Ohio bride of six weeks, 
wants a divorce because her husband has failed to 
do all that be promised to do, all that he promised 
during his courting. 


Smoothing-irons are of late invention. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth and James I., large 
stones, inscribed with texts of Scripture were used 
for that purpose. 


The deat often hear conversations when 
there is music going on which they could not hear 
when there was no music, With ‘*hearing’’, per- 
sons the reverse is the case. 


Mrs. Mary Hamilton, aged 60 years, has 
become violently insane, so it is said bya Pittsburg 
paper, ‘‘through sickness resulting from eating de- 
cayed fruit and vegetables, taken from garbage 
barrels.’*’ 


Chinese remedies are decidedly simple 
and practical. A Chinese dentist says as long as 
you keepa bit of ignited charcoal applied to the 
sole of your toot you will cease to feel the paln of a 
toothache. 


A woman tell into a mill-pond and when 
she was rescuedalarge fish was entangled in her 
wire bustle. Her busband, an enthusiastic lover of 
piscatorial sport, wanted to set her again, but she 
would not consent, 


Miguel Cordova, a Spaniard in San 
Francisco, has a thousand finger rings from all 
quarters of the globe, representing every nation and 
age; the most valuable collection in the United 
States, if not in the world, ; 


A colored man, who has turned up at 
Indianapolis, must have a good appetite if it be true 
that he eats anything—‘‘ live hens, beer glasses, 
necks of wine botties, etc., and claims to have eaten 
98 boiled eggs at one sitting.’ 


A Maine paper says that ‘‘one of the 
amusing sights in Augusta on circus-day was a 
strapping youth at the ticket stand demanding a 
half-fare ticket, with the family Bible tucked under 
bis arm to substantiate bis claim.’* 


By a recent invention terra cotta 1s trans- 
mogrified into wood, that Is to say, It can be used as 
such in all the ways that wood is used, It is said 
that it may be sawed, turned, tongued and grooved 
with the same tools as pine, and can be nailed, 


The residents of the northeast section of 
Washington, LD. C., bave organized an Anti-Bob- 
Tail Car Association, with the avowed object of 
waging war against the one-horse street railway car 
as it flourishes at present in their neighburhood, 


“‘The Musical Tubes’’ is a new instru- 
ment consisting of an octave of tubes hung froma 
frame, which on being siruck bya hammer produce 
exquisite sounds, Lt is stated that peale, changes 
and tunes may be readily played withouta knowl- 
edge of music, 


A tobacco company has manufactured a 
leather-bound book which its agents lose on New 
York streets in large numbers. It is the fac-simile 
of a bank book, with the name of the depositor 
written on it. Theends of checks appear between 
the leaves. The tinder opens it only to be informed 
of the virtues of a certain brand of tobacco, 


This advertisement recently appeared in 
an Ithaca, N. Y., newspaper: ‘Baseball and Bap- 
tism. A game of ball will be played at Cayuga Lake 
Park next Satarday afternoon between the Y. M. vu. 
A. nine, of Ithaca, and the Mynderse Academy 
nine, of Seneca Falls. At the conclusion of the 
game will occur the baptizing in the lake of con- 
verts of the colored camp meeting.’’ 


The following simple precaution is sug- 
gested by a Western exchange: ‘‘In retiring for the 
night spread newspapers loosely upon the stair- 
ways andin front of the dvorways enti windows. 
f night by treading 
n crackling newspapers, or attempting t remvuve 
em from the pathway rgiar ever o 
ealthy and expert almost any 
wherea 
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THEN AND NOW. 


BY J.C. 





Dost thou remember, love, how pale and wan 
This lakelet ere the wintry days were gone, 
With one green isle of glistening lily-leaves! 


lbost thou remember, love, that stariess night 
When the winds ceased their sighing, in affright, 
And birds were silent under cottage eaves ” 


Remembering, strive a moment, love, to guess 
The woe of hearts unloved, their loneliness, 
Thelr deathiess pain no hour of rest relieves, 


>. . . . . . . 
How gleams the lake row in the summer light, 


While drifting lilies, golden-hued and white, 
Fling back a kindred splendor to the sua! 


Ere that great darkness awed us into fear, 
The silver moon soared slowly, full and clear, 
To skies where night was ended, Just begun. 
So mayest thou know how gladly I saw afar 


Thy own sweet face shine like asplendid star: 
What peace closed round me when the prize was won. 


A House-Boat. 


BY MRS, H,. 











CAMERON, 





HERE she is again! Look! look 

| Make haste, Edgar, you’ll miss her.’’ 

‘Great heavens, Jim! what an ass 

you are! Do you mean to say you are 

still demented over that utterly and en- 
tirely ‘impossible She?’ ” 

“I swear to you tbat I saw the top of a 
red parasol!’’ cried Jim Norris excitedly. 

“Ie that a woman?’’ drawled his friend 
languidly. 

“Of course. Can a parasol be a man? 
It came up just as it did yesterday for one 
instant on to the upper deck, then it 
bobbed down again and disappeared. | 
suppose she caught signt of me. Haven’t 
you got energy enough to gét up from 
your beastly ham and eggs and take the 
trouble to look out?’’ 

“No, I  haven’t,” answered Edgar 
Brereton, laughing lazily as he helped 
himself to toast; ‘‘not for a chimera of 
your idiotic brain, my dear fellow. You 
say she caught sight of you—did you see 
her?”’ 

“No, not exactly; but when one sees a 
red sunshade up-hoisted, any fool knows 
for certain that there must be a woman 
underneath it.’’ 

“Not necessarily. I’ve known red um- 
brellas, and white ones too, carried with 
great effect by male beings of the most un- 
seductive appearance. In India, for in- 
stance——” 

“Oh, blow India! I say, Ned, let’s get 
the dingey and pulla bit up stream, and 
then drop down slowly again in shore, so 
as to get a good look at the ‘Waterwitch.’”’ 


This was said quite sweetly and coax- 


ingly. : 

Edgar Brereton got up from the break- 
fast table, stretched himself slowly, filled 
his pipe deliberately, and, tucking the 
Times under his arm, came out to the 
saloon door. 

The two house-boats lay in arow one 
behind the other, but not near enough 
together to distinguish accurately froin the 
one the objects that might be upon the 
other. 

The “Esmeralda” lay furthest down 
stream, the ‘‘Waterwitch’’ behind her. 
From the after-swim of the “Esmeralda,” 
where the two young men sat smoking 
under the striped awning, there was 
nothing to be seen of the “Waterwitch” 
save ber kitchen end, where an old man 
was washing up plates and wringing out 
some glass cloth over the bows, 

There were also upon the upper deck a 
brilliant array of gay-colored flowers in 
red and yeilow pots, and a fantastic 
Japanese awning with drooping curtains, 
which were generally let closely down, 
so astoform an almost entirely closed-in 
tent directly the sun got atall high in the 
heavens. 

Just at present it was early morning, 
and the curtains were furled. There was 
a delicious freshness in the air, and a 
beautiful summer peace upon the land- 
Scape. 

The village over on the further bank 
seemed yet hardly to be awake; the taint 
plash of our oars scarce broke the stiffness 
with an occasional murmur of life; one 
could almost hear the cows in the meadow 
hard by as they munched their way 
through the buttercup-spangled meadow, 
and not even a faint and distant cry of 
**1o-0-o-ck!"’ had on this serenest Saturday 
mornings as yet rent the silent air with in 
harmonious 6choes, 


‘‘Bother your woman, Jim,’’ growled 
‘rereton, stretching himself on his back 
ipon the rugs, with his pipe in his mouth 
his Eton blue cap well over his eyes, and 
his legs crossed one ver the other, s 





that the uppermost stuck out like a white 
flannelled pollard willow, in inelegant 
and thoroughly unpoetical ease. “To be- 
gin with, I’m not going to stir. On a day 
like this, when a fellow gets only one 
whole holiday in the week, he can’t be 
expected to mug up stream the very 
moment he has swallowed his breakfast 
in order to look after an invisible woman. 
To go on with, it’s quite certain there is no 
woman. Haven’t we been here three 
weeks, and have we ever seen a living 
soul except that decrepit old Charon, who 
is washing up the plates, on board the 
‘Waterwitcb?’ Haven’t I even sent 
Gribble to entice him into conversation 
and to question him, just to please you? 
and didn’t he bring back word that the 
‘Waterwitch’ bas been taken by a gentle- 
man—a gentleman, mark you!l—who is 
unabie to get out of town just yet, and 
who has placed the aforesaid Charon on 
board her to ‘mind’ her, as he calls it?’’ 

‘“‘How, then, do you account for a red 
sunshade?” cried Jim Norris excitedly. 

“Charon’s wife probably.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Old women of that class 
don’t sport red parasols.’’ 

‘*Then, perchance, Charon is a gay dog, 
and has enticed the sinart maiden trom the 
village post office tocome out and solace 
his solitude,’”’ 

Jim vouchsafed no reply to this irrational 
suggestion. 

He only twisted himself about and lay 
upon his stomaci, resting his chin in his 
fists, and staring moodily at the bows of 
the unysterious vessel. 

Mr. Brereton settled himself yet more 
squarely upon his back, kicked up bis 
left leg yet higher ata right angle to it, 
and buried his whole being, with a com- 
fortable sense of peace and idleness, be- 
hind the outspread sheets of his news- 
paper. 

They were, perhaps, the two most 
dissimilar men upon the face of the earth, 
and yet they were the greatest friends. 
lt was strange what could have made 
them so, for on almost every point they 
were a total contrast to one another. 

They differed in tastes, in thought, in 
feeling; even in the matter of age there 
was a good ten years between them, and in 
their physique and general appearance 
they were as widely apart from one 
another as everything else. 

Edgar Brereton was a big, broad- 
shouldered giant—slow in manner and 
somewhat languid and indolent in action 
—yet, for all that, he was a thorough 
sportsman, a splendid horseman, and an 
unerring shot. 

Jim Norris, on the contrary, was smal! 
and wiry and full of enthusiasm and “go,” 
He was keenly eager for excitement and 
adventure, yet in matters of sport he was 
a failure, being a wretched rider and 
having never been known to hit a hay- 
stack in his life. 

He loved society, London life and 
London ladies, was always in love with 
the latest professional beauty, or about to 
propose to the youngest of the debutantes. 

But Brereton hated society, and may 
almost be said to have bated women too— 
so assiduously did he avoid them, and so 
cruelly bitter were sometimes his remarks 
concerning them. 

For there was over and above that 
matter ofthe ten years between himself 
and his triend sometbing 6lse, which upon 
one subject sundered them wide as the 
poles from one another. Jim was as gay 
as youth and spirits and an absolutely 
light heart could make him. 

He was impressionable, but he had never 
suffered. He fell madly in love with a 
dark-eyed alice one week and forsook her 
tor a tair-haired Florence (he week after. 
All women attracted him; none had the 
power to fix him. 

In short, his heart had never 
touched. 

But as regards Edgar it was a very 
different matter. He was a man with a 
history. 

He had been married. Most people be- 
lieved him tobea widower. He had been in 
the furnace, and been badly burnt. 

There was no longer question § of 
amourettes and of light fancies any more 
for him upon earth. 

Jim knew that his friend had had 
trouble, but he did not know in the least 
of what nature the trouble had been, 
although he had rightly divined that it 
was a bitterness of altogether another 
kind than death, which had cost his friend 


been 


the young wife whom tor eighteen months | 


of bappiness he had idolized with noor 


dinary adoration. 


But, whatever it was that had happened 
| had all taken place a very ng 
i 
ago eignt are at ry as A 
ong before Jim had ¢ tt a] 








he did not bother himself very much 
about it. 

Edgar Brereton never talked about it 
bimseelf. 

Only one man on earth knew the rights 
of it, and he was a proverbially silent 
solicitor, who dwelt in Linooln’s Inn, and 
through whose consciousness had filtered 
many a story of misery and shame, but 
surely never a sadder one than this, 

The story of a young couple united in 
the full flush of youth and love, and with 
the general approbation of friends, only to 
be parted for ever within a year of their 
wedding day; the husband to go in quest 
of a golden chance of fortune on the other 
side of the world, and the wife to wait in 
lonely patience until he could either send 
for her to join him or else return to his 
bride. 

There were no doubts and suspicions, no 
agonies of a faltering taith, or throes of 
hideous jealousy to prepare him for what 
was to come, 

Only one day six months later the news 
came, in a letter from his tather—his wife, 
his darling, his beautiful snow-white 
angel, who had appeared to love him so 
truly, had gone from bim!—gone from her 
home and her friends in the company of a 
dissolute and broken-down gambler, 
whose infamous character was a matter 
of notoriety, and who though well con- 
nected, long was shunned and disowned 
by every respectable man and woman 
who had ever known him. 

Long ago this very man had attempted 
to cheat at cards in a house where Edgar 
had met him, and he had expressed to his 
wife his borror and detestation of him. 
And yet it was for this miserable creature 
that his beautiful innocent-minded wite 
had left him!—left him without com- 
punction and without explanation. 

He would not sue her for adivorce. He 
took a strange and unusual course. He 
would have no_ publicity—no open 
scandal—no dragging of her name into a 
court of law. 

The agony of that, to a proud man who 
had loved blindly and been betrayed, 
would have perhaps only doubled his 
pain. 

She was merely to be dead to him. She 
was to change her name in consideration 
ot a sum of money which was to be settled 
npon her for life, in order that she might 
never be in actual want; and he was to 
hear of her no more, 

Those were his orders telegraphed home 
to the discreet solicitor, who in vain urged 
upon him a more ordinary course in 
action. 

And then he wrote her one letter. 
What that letter was no one ever knew 
save him and ber, but it may be presumed 
that it was hard enough and bitter enough, 
and that it precluded all possibility of 
further communication between them. 

Mrs, Brereton apparently acquiesced in 
the verdict against her, for she sent no 
answer, not so much as one single line in 
reply to the cruel letter which accused her 
and which condemned her all at once; 
only she did not come back to England, 
and she was heard of by her friends no 
more. 

And Edgar Brereton bad brain fever 
and lay tor weeks between life and death, 
so that when he came back at length to 
the everyday life of this troublesome 
world, there lay between him and his past 
a great chasm as it were, which divided 
him tor ever from his former self and trom 
the story of his brief married life and the 
catastrophe of its ending. 

fle wandered about the world for some 
years, then he came home, went into a 
business in London, which by a stroke 
of tortune mate a comparatively rich man 
ot bim—met Jim Norris one day, and took 
a fancy to him, and took bim into partner- 
ship tor triendsbip’s sake. 

And so it came to pass that they grew to 
spend their summer months together, and 
that Brereton having this year rented a 
house-boat, they found themselves to- 
gether upon itearly in June going up to 
London to their work nearly every day, 
and spending their Saturdays and Sundays 
in the delicious luxury otf complete idle 
ness. 

There is very little to occupy the mind 
in a river lite. 

Edgar was quite content to let his mind 
remain a Dlank, but Jim could not exist 
without excitement. The mysterious ap 
pearance of the “Waterwitch,” who must 
have cast her anchor in the middle ot the 
night, and was discovered as soon as it 
was daylight lying serenely and silently 
bebind them one day 


at her moorings 
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truth have been bewitched herseit—so 
silently did she lie upon the bosom of the 
waters, and so jealously did she guard the 
secret of her inhabitants. ;, 

The white swans that went sailing about 
her with interest and anxiety, craning 
their long graceful necks to look up at the 
cabin windows, and vainly hoping tor 
that practical form of notice which the 
river folk are apt to bestow on them, were 
not more devoured by curiosity and more 
tilled with disgust and disappointment at 
the paucity of their discoveries than was 
our friend Jim. 

It was really a maddening thing to him 
that for many days he had never succeed- 
ed in spying a living creature upon tbe 
“Waterwitch” save that uncommunicative 
old man who was always washing up or 
peeling potatoes in the alterswim. 

At length the red parasol began to be 
heard of. I say to be “heard of” advisedly, 
tor although Jim swore he saw it ani 
raved of it incessantly, Edgar had never 
yet been able to catch a glimpse ot it, and 
trequently declared it was nothing more 
than a fever-stricken image upon his 
friend's overwrought brain. 

Nevertheless, watch as he might, Jim 
never succeeded in catching a real sight of 
the mysterious owner of that red sun- 
shade, 

It was his beliet that she only came out 
at night, or at such hours as he and 
Brereton were up in town, What she 
did with herselt—how she spent her time, 
when she disported herself abroad and left 
the seclusion of her closely-curtained 
habitation, or, in fact, whether she existed 
at all in the flesh, but merely as the 
shadow of a red cotton umbrella, were 
questions to which tor all his vigilance 
he had been unable to find satisfactory 
answers. 

On this particular day, however, great 
things were destined to happen. To begin 
with, just as the triends were finishing 
their morning pipe a small boy appeared 
upon the opposite bank waving a tel- 
egraphic envelope wildly above his head 
and uttering cries destined to attract at- 
tention to his presedce. 

Charon and Gribble instantly appeared, 
each in his respective back premises, and 
halloed. 

“Who for?” 

“Hesmuraulder!”’ shouted back the 
youth on bank. And Charon disappeared 
whilst Gribble made ready the dingey and 
went across to fetch the t legram. 

It proved to be tor Brereton, trom a 
hysterically disposed widowed sister ot 
whose only son he was the guardian. 

The boy had got into some youthful 
scrape. Edgar must come at once, 

Edgar swore sinotheredly and grumbled 
loudly. 

“Justliikea woman! Not a bit of con 
sideratiun for anybody but herself. As it 
Monday wouldn’t have done every bit as 
well! Now I shall bave to grind up to 
town on a Saturday afternoon when every- 
body is coming out of it!’ 

But ali the time he was divesting hiin- 
self of bis flannels, and getting hiroself 
into London apparel, for he was the most 
good-natured creature in the world, and 
would as soon have thought of refusing a 
woman’s request as of overdrawing his 
banker's account 

“Sf shan’t be back till to-morrow,’’ he 
said as he jumped out of the puntin which 
Jim had conveyed bim tothe shore. “You 
can expect me by the early train, ‘Ta, ta, 


old boy! take care of the ship, and con't 


make too much iove tothe mystery under 
the red umbrella in my absence!’ 

Left to his own devices, Mr. 
ployed his day in attending a lawn-tennis 
party in the neighborhood to which he 
happened to have an invitation. 

At this festivity he made himself in- 
valuable, handed about tea and bread and 
butter, conducted old ladies to their 
carriages, played tennis when he was 
wanted, and gave up his racket to new 
comers when he was not. 


Norris @1n 


In addition he contrived not only to 
look unutterable things at his pretty 
hostess and to insinuate himeelt very 


much into ber good graces, but to start an 
entirely new and exciting flirtation with a 
melancholy young widow who was her 
guest, whilst be furthermore succeeded 
during the afternoon in snatching a kiss 
trom the clergyman’s youngest daughter, 
who was reckoned to be the belle of the 


neighborhood and whom he 


tnaliciousl y 
inveigied into a shaded and secluded 
shrubbery path solely with the dire intent 
of carrying out the above ment 
of villainy, 
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apap te a ag the widow's hand under 
be tablecioth during that meal, and was 


finall pressed to come again on the 
cartians op: unity in the most flattering 
terms by bost and hostess. 


He went back in the long dusk of the 
summer evening, feeling somewhat elated 
end altogether very much pleased with 
himeelf and his achievements, 

When he reacbed the river bank, 
opposite the spot where the house-boats lay 
moored, what was his astonishment to see 
the “Waterwiteh” illuminated brilliantly 
from end to end. 

Jim rubbed his eyes to make sure he 
wes not dreaming. There were colored 
lanterns in festoons upon the upper deck, 
and a brilliant yellow glow streamed out 
otf every window of saloon and cabin 
along the whole len of the boat, 

Such a thing bad never been seen be- 


jore, 

“Gribble! Do you see that!” he whisper- 
ed nervously to the faithful henchman of 
the “EKatwneralda,” who was waiting for 
him by the landing stags. 

“Yes, sir, Can't make it out nohow, 
I thought the ‘Waterwitoh’ must be a-tire 
when I fust saw that there flare-up; but it 
seems it be only @ teet.”’ 

Gribble meant a ‘*/ete.”’ 

“Who ia on board her, then? tlas her 
owner come down at last?—the gentleman 
in town that you were told she belonged 
tor”’ 

“Deuce a living soul have left that there 
house-buat the whole day, sir; nor bave so 
tmnuch as a water-rat gone aboard her! It's 
my belief she’s haunted,’’ repiied Gribble 
with energy. 

They were nearing the “Waterwitch” at 
every stroke of theoars, Nota living thing 
was to be seen upon her. 

Not a sound was to be heard. Close 
muslin draperies veiled ail the windows, 
so that nothing save the faint outlines of a 
ceuple of hanging lam and of a iong 
eastern-looking hammock ewung across the 
saloon, could be seen from without. 

But Jim Norris set bis teetn hard. He 
was deterinined to get to the bottom of it, 
He had supped well, and his host's 
champagne had been irreproachable; the 

enerous liquor bad warined his blood and 

ooded bis veiling with an unwonted 
courage. 

He meant to find out all about the 
“Waterwitoh” tonight, or die in the 
attempt. 

There was no yo to thwart his purpose 
or to mock at his high-flown romancings. 
He was all alone, and was burning tor 
adventure, 

It was only 10 o’clock, quite early fora 
ae upon the Thames, He would 
go forth in quest of the unknown, and 
solve the wyatery inscrutable 
‘*Waterwitch.”’ 

He wished (iribble a civil good-night. 


of the 


“] shan't want you any more, Gribble; 
you can go to bed.”’ 
‘Thank ye, sir.” 


Gribble tied up the skiff and retired to 
bisown diggings. Jim waited till he was 
safely shut up in his cabin and all was 
atill, 

Then, like a thief, be crept forth again, 
softly loosened the punt with as little 
noise as possibie, and with a couple of 
vigorous strokes swung himself up stream 
to within a few yards of the illuminated 
house-boat. 

He peered cautiously in at the lighted 
window of the cabin, but the muslin cur- 
tains were so close and thick he could 
discern nothing clearly, save the gentle 
eway of the hammock as it ewung slightly 
to and fro with what have been only the 
breeze of the summer night, but might also 
very well bave been the breathing of some 
one within it. 

Fired by this thought, our friend, who 
felt himeelf to be a very Haroun Al 
Kaschid in quest of midnight adventures, 
soltly propelled himeelf up to the further 
end of the house-boat, 

Here, with quickened pulses and a 
certain rush of heat to the brain at his own 
unparalleled temerity, be fastened his 
punt, and stepped noiselessiy on to the 
alterawim of the ‘‘Waterwitech,”’ 

Thick amber satin curtains looped back 
by gilded chains draped the saloon door. 
Jim orept forward on tiptoe, bis heart 
beating tumultuously, With one hand he 
drew aside the curtains and peeped in. 


A biaze of wari red light, rose-tinted 
hanging lamps, wax candles upon the 
walla, little fairy lights upon every table 
and in every corner, was the first thing 
that inet bis eyes, 

Next he became conscious of a profusion 
of fowers—rosesa and carnations in bowls 
and vases—azalea bushes in full bloom in 
pots upon the floor, and delicate atephanotis 
blow#som in sprays on every bracket and 
shelf, that filled the atmosphere with an 
almost overpowering richness of perfume, 
® that bis senses were enslaved aud bis 
eyes bewildered as he entered. 

Then something more wonderful by far 
than the radiance of the light, and ten 
times more enthralling than the glory of 
the flowers, revealed itself all at once to 
him—a woman, young, graceful, and 
dazzling beautiful, reclined inthe hammock, 
and when Jim had once looked at her he 
oould at nothing else, 

She was dressed in white—a sort of ideal 
boating dress of softest tissue, draped in 
folde which veiled whilst they delineated 
her beautiful form from her throat to ber 
feet. 


A white sailor hat lay on the ground by 
her side, as though ene had just flung it 
from ber bead; one tiny § foot, clad in 
Russla leather, bung over the side of the 
bammock, and witha gentie movement of 
a pointed toe swung ber Ww a: fre ber 


resting-piace. 





A wealth of golden bair crowned her 
white brow, a smile curved her red lips— 
by all the laws of romance and poetry she 
should have been asleep. She was nothing 
of the sort. 

Her eyes, large and violet-hued and 
limpid, were wide open, and were fixed 
upon him as Le entered, not in surprise or 
in anger at bis intrusion, but in cheer, 
amusement and pleasure. 

“Here you ere at last!” she said, as he 
entered. “] thought you would come 
to-nigbt.”’ 

Jim colored up to the roots of bis bair. 

“I ten thousand rdons!” he 
stammered, ‘I assure you I bad no idea— 
I was quite unaware—I thought no one 
was lying on thi# nouse-boat, and seeing 
#0 tnuch light on board I fancied——”’ 

The beautiful lady laughed solttly and 
somewhat mockingly. 

“Oh no, you fancied nothing! You 
knew qiite well that there was somebody 
on board the ‘Waterwitch,’ for you saw tiny 
sunshade, which quite excited you, I 
believe, and you came to-night—well, be. 
causs | intended you to come, Mr, Norris!” 

“You know my name?” cried Jim 
aghast. 

“Of oourse. And all abont you, I 
knew you were by yourself this evening, 
and I hoped to attract you here—it is an 
opportunity 1 bave been waiting for.”’ 

‘Great heavens!"’ 

Jim was perhaps a conceited little man, 
but all bis vanity bad never yet led him to 
such a pitch as this—that this beautiful 
creature had been awaiting the opportunity 
of seeing him alone! 

He passed his haod across his tevered 
brow aud gasped. The lady sat bolt up- 
rigbt in her bammoock, 

“Do not be frightened,” she said very 
seriously, and all at once there was a 
pathos in her beautiful blue eyes and a 
solemnity of purpose in her face which told 
him that bere was no mere sumnmer-night’s 
adventure, but a chapter out of the great 
drama of human life. ‘1 am not going to 
inake love to you—do uot be alarmed. I 
am only a very unhappy woman who 
throws herself upon you for help, because 
from all I have heard of you you are the 
one person in all the world who can help 
ine,’ 

“1 will do anything on earth that lies in 
my power to help you,” replied Jim 
fervently. If she had deecribed herself as 
an enchanted princess, and had requested 
him to slay a flery dragon, engage a giant 
in single combat, or fling himself bheadiong 

over the adjoining weir in order to deliver 
her from the bonds of some magic spell, he 
would not have been in the very least sur- 
prised. 

He was quite prepared for anything her 
next words might disclose to him in any 
line, and made up his mind at once to 
perish heroically in her service, 

Wiat she did say was notin the very 
least what he had expected her to say, and 
it had much the effect of a pail of cold 
water thrown over his head. 

“IT want you to contrive for me an inter- 
view with Mr. Brereton to-morrow even- 
ing—don’t stare sol’? for Jim simply 
collapsed upon a blue satin couch behind 
him, ‘I am going to be very frank with 
you. I bave followed Edgar Brereton half 
over the world unknown to him. I love 
him with my whole heart and soul."’ 

Poor Jim felt that this was very hard 
upon bim, 

“I must speak to him, for I cannot en- 
dure my pain any longer. I am very 
unhappy,” and she wrung hor beautiful 
bands together, Jim pulled himself 
together with an effort, and endeavored to 
forget his own blasted hopes, 

‘*Madam,” he replied hesitatingly, ‘I 
will, of course, do everything in my power 
to assist your cause with my friend—but— 
L think 1 ought to tell you that I fear your 

yasaion is misplaced and perfectly hope- 
esa, Kdgar Brereton is a woman-bater.”’ 

“Ah! She clasped her hands together 
ecstatically. 

“He never speaks to a woman if he can 
possibly help it—he hates the very sight of 
& pettiooat—or, 1 may add, of a parasol,’”’ 

Her face grew radiant with joy, her lips 
murmured inaudible things—her eyvs 
shone with unutterable delight. Jim be- 
gan to think she must be mad, to be so 
lad at what he had intended as a damper 
to her ardor, 

Suddenly she drew from her tinger a 
gold ring of quaint and ancient workman- 
ship. 

“Take this,’’ she said, holding it out to 
him, ‘and tell bim that a woman who can 
explain the one nystery he would give bis 
life to know will meet him and tell him 
everything to-morrow night when the 
noon is up, Upon the islet where the swans 
build, opposite the ferry. When he sees 
the ring he will come, becauee you will, 
if necessary, remind him that he once 
swore an oath upon thatring which bis 
nee coutmands bim not to break.’’ 

Jim rose bewildered and passed his 
hand feebly over bis head. 

“Shall I not tell biin your name?” 

She smiled faintly and sadly. 

“f have no name,’ she replied. “(iood- 
night, Mr. Norris, you are a good fellow, 
and you will never regret that you have 
done at least one good action in your life,” 

Jim wished ner good-night and went 


lle was not at all a wiser man thau when 
ne had boarded the ‘“‘Waterwitch,” but he 
was very decidedly a sadder one, 

The Sunday was gloriously hot. Edgar 


Brereton came back early from town— 
tuin>led out of his cloth garments and into 


his flanneis with all speed, and lay upon 
his back under the awning upon the upper 
| G@CK, 
Very few words passed between the 
i fr is Jim was strangely reticent, and 








toid him nothing of his night’s adventure, 
— after a little while he gave bim the 
ng. 

When he saw it Edgar turned first very 
white, and then very red. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked 
sharply. 

“A woman gave it to me.’”’ 

“Who was she?” 

“I don’t know."’ Then he delivered his 
message, adding, “If you want to know 
more you had | etter go and meet her as 
she desires,” 

Then Brereton put the ring in his waist- 
coat pocket, lit his pipe and read his news- 

per in silence, Jim had not the slightest 
dea whetber he meant to go to the 
in rious rendezvons or not. 

he day wore away. The ‘“Waterwitch” 
- / like an enchanted boat upon the bosom 
of the shining waters, 

Not a sign of life was to be seen upon 
her, and all ber awnvings and curtains were 
closely folded about her. Jim looked at 
her very often, but Edgar seemed to have 
torgotten her existence. 

Gay picnic parties in skiffs and steam- 
launches passed noisily up and down the 
river aehen A tong, but from the two house- 
boats nobody stirred all day. 

Then came the evening. The pleasure 
seekers had all gone back to London; the 
red sun sank below the hill tops, the 
beautiful river was left in peace to its 
loveliness and its silence. 

Tuen a crescent moon rose in pale silver 
glory in the darkening sky, the stars crept 
out one by one, faint lines of gold glittered 
upon the stream and all nature was en- 
veloped in the witchery of a still and 
breezeless midsummer night, 

Edgar Brereton cast aside his pipe, rose 
slowly to his feet, unfastened the dingey, 
and without a single word to his friend 
and partner, rowed himself swiftly away 
towards the Islet of the Swans. 

The branches of the willows bent low 
over the stream, a boat lay motionless in 
the shadow, and a streak of silver moon- 
shine shot through the branches and fell 
upon the shadowy form ofa woman who 
sat awaiting. 

A white muslin veil enveloped her head 
and face, a still whiter band beckoned to 
him to approach. He drew in close to ber 
boat—in the deep shadow. 

He could see nothing of her, only the 
snow-white veil and the hands that gleam- 
ed like water-lilies folded across her breast. 

“It is you who sent me that ring?—who 
wished to meet me?’’ asked Brereton in a 
low voioe, 

**Yes,’’ she murmured back, ‘it is I.’’ 

‘‘What bave you to tell me? Tell it me 
quickly and let it be over; this is a subject 
I do not care to bave re opened.’’ 

‘*] have totell you that you have wronged 
an innocent woman——”’ 

He started, and would have stopped her, 
but she would not heed his warning 
gesture, 

“You believed her guilty—she was only 
guilty of pride and anger. The man with 
whom sbe left England, was no lover, but 
the husband of her dearest friend who lay 
on her death-bed killed by his neglect and 
cruelty, and who had prayed to see her 
friend once more betore she died. Your 
letter of cruel acousation reached your 
wife just after her friend had died in her 
arms. The miserable husband, witbin 
thirty-six hours of her death, blew his 
brains out in an anguish of remorse.”’ 

“Great goodness! can all this be true?” 
gasped Brereton. “Why did no one 
know it? If she was innocent why did she 
not return and vindicate herself?’ 

‘She told no one beforehand because her 
family had forbidden her to hold commu- 
nication with the unhappy girl who had 
disgraced berseift by uniting her lot with 
that ofa man so bad that he was unfit for 
the society of his fellow-creatures, She 
would not justify herself afterwards, or 
set herself right in the world’s oyes, be- 
cause she could not conceive that a husband 
who could believe her capable of so foul 
a deed, could ever truly have loved her, 
or ever believe in her truly again, She 
was very proud and she was very angry— 
and her pride and her anger were stronger 
than her love, and kept her silent,” 

Edgar B-ereton trembled in every limb, 

‘And why do you tell me all this of the 
wife who has been lost to me for so long?” 

“1 tell it you, because all her pride and 
her anger are now dead and withered and 
only her love remains—her love, and her 
never-dying unbappiness!”’ 

He drew nearer, he took the white hand, 
be tore aside the folds of her veil. 

*‘And who are you,”’ he cried with fever- 
ish eagerness, ‘who know 80 much of her 
I once loved so well?”’ 

Tuen the veil fellin asoft cloud from her 
head to her feet, a gleam of silver moon- 
light shone full upon her face, and he saw 
her once again—the love of his life whom 
he had condemned unheard, and bad lost 
as he believed tor ever—who had been 
foolish, headstrong and angry, but never 
guilty; never anything save a true and 
loving wife! 

Tne skiff came slowly from the Islet of 
the Swans tothe house-boata 

There were two people in her now, and 
the dingey, fastened to her stern, glided 
empty behind her, 

‘The beautiful lady of the ‘‘Waterwitch”’ 
lay like a white flower upon the crimson 
cushions—her face glowing with unspeak- 
able happiness, her radiant eyes fixed in 
rapture upon the face of the man who 
sculled her back. 


He pulled the boat a few lengths beyond 


the stern of the “Waterwiteh” and then, 
resting upon his oars, shouted aloud 
: np!’ 
‘‘Hallot” 
ig ft 8 p any ger, 


“Why, what on earth is up?” cried Jim, 
running out in amazement on to the after. 
swim of the “Esmeralda.” There was a 
ring in his friend’s voice he had never 
heard in it before. 

Two laughing voices answered him 
back, 
“Don’t be frightened, dear Mr. Norris, 
he is quite safe and happy,” said the lovely 
lady in white, looking at him with shining 


eyes. 

“There's nothing much the matter, Jim,” 
said vis friend laughi too, out of sheer 
happiness. “Only I have found out 
the Mystery of the House-boat sooner than 
you have—and—and I’m not coming back 
this evening, for—the fact is—she is my 
wife. Good-night!’’ 


Madge Marston. 


L. 
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OW horrid it isto be poor!” growled 
Barbara. 

“We are not poor,” said Madge, 
with great decision, holding at arm’s 
length the bonnet she was trimming, and 
surveying it criticaliy, with her head on 
one side, “We have each other, and 
mother,” with a ioving glance at the pale, 
sweet-looking lady in widow's mourning, 
who was lying on the little sofa. “And we 
have enough to live upon. What can you 
want more, you unreasonable Bab?’’ 

“We have or ~ I dare say,” answered 
Bab, gloomily; “but there isa deal 
of difference between living at Northgate 
and having all one wanted, and bein 
poked away in this horrid little, dirty 
street, with just sufficient to keep life in 
us, and never going to @ concert or—or-- 
anything.” 

“My dear Bab,” said Madge, lifting her 
brigbt eyes for a moment from the con- 
templation of her bonnet, ‘when I think 
of the numerous talents which I have used 
lately, and of whose existence I really had 
not the faintest idea, I am just thankful 
that we are what you call poor.” 

‘‘Madge!”’ exclaimed the astonished Bab, 
opening her eyes widely. 

“Yes, thankful,’’ went on Madge, with 
a resolute little nod. “Why, I can turn 
dresses and trim hats—this is a perfect 
triumph of millinery, I consider—and 
cook (you both said that pie we had for 
dinner was delicious), and keep accounts, 
and tnake bargains with the fish-woman, 
and—and—oh, heaps of things I find I can 
do now, and lu to be considered fit for 
nothing but paying calls and playin 
tennis. I positively shudder when { 
contemplate the amount of usefulness 
which would have laid dormant within me 
if we’d still been living sumptuously at 
Northgate.”’ 

“Humpn!” said Bab, as she turned 
round and peered out of the window at the 
opposite row of honses, almost invisible 
througb the murky January twilight. “If 
you mean to go to Mrs, Knox’s and be 
back by tea-time, you'll have to make 
haste,”’ 

“All right, {’ve just finished,” replied 
Madge snipping off her thread. And then 
she perched the ‘triumph of millinery” on 
her bright hair and turned to Mrs. 
Marston, with her happy smile. ‘There 
now, mother; don’t you think that is 
enough to soften the heart of the most 
critical governess-hunter in Newcastle?” 

‘It does look nice, dear,’’ said the gentle 
mother, as she drew down the bright, 
resolute face, and kissed it lovingly. 
‘ And we both wish you success; don’t we 
Rarbara?’’ 

“Of course, we do—if you call getting a 
daily-governess’s situation a success,”’ re- 
plied Bab, somewhat ungracious still. 

“You dear little croaker!’”’ cried Madge, 
merrily. ‘Good-bye, mother. I'll be 
back by 5.15 for tea. 

e * * * a * 

“Congratulate me!’’ cried Madge, an 
hour later, bursting into the little parlor in 
Sycamore Street like a small whirlwind. 
“Tl am engaged as daily-governess to Miss 
Edith Knox, at a salary of $150 a year.’’ 

“Only $150!’’ echoed the gloomy Barbara. 
“Why, Marion Fawcus has $200.”’ 

“Yes; but she has to drag wearily out to 
Low Fell every day, and I’m sure she 
must spend twenty-five doliars a-year on 
fares. Mrs, Knox’s 18 only a quarter of an 
hour’s walk, you know; so 1 do think I am 
a lucky girl.” 

“Does Mrs. Knox seem a nice person?” 
questioned Mrs. Maraton. 

“Yes, very. 1 did not see my pupil. 
She is very delicate, her motuer says, and 
will not be able to do much in the way of 
lessons, ‘I want someone who will be @ 
companion for ber, a8 much as anything,’ 
Mrs, Knox said, ‘and your face telis meé 
you will prove that,’ witha polite litsde 
bow and smile,’’ 

‘1 nate the idea of you being patronized 
by anybody,” exclaimed Barbara, coming 
in from the kitchen with the small brown 
teapot in her hand. “And that little Edith 
is sure to be a spoilt child, full of whims 
and tancies.’’ 

“Ob! my dear,’’ said Madge, serenely; 
“I bave uo pride. 1’d bear a great deal 
more than Mrs. Knox’s patronage and a 
spoilt child’s whims for $150 a-year. But, 
please, dolet us begintea. Tne toast smells 
so good, and I am perfectly famished.”’ 

me e * i # om 

Madge entered upon her duties as 

governess in leas than a week, and very 





| full she found ber days then. 

Up at daybreak, and often before it, to 
| help Bab in getting the work of the little 
| house well “‘forward,’’ biack-leading the 
‘ tireplaces in a pair of cld gardening-gioves 
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and a coarse apron, planning the simple 
luttle dinners to save Barbara trouble, and 
always ready, with a cup of tea and a 
bright, cheery smile, to greet Mrs, 
Marstoo on ber first awakening. 

By 915 she must start for Westmoreland 
Road, and after a long day of humoring 
and yoy E- pote child, home again to 
tea in the shabby, cosy littie parlor, and an 
evening spent in sewing or ironing, or pre- 
paring some little dainty to tempt her 
mother’s delicate appetite. 

Yet through it all her happy, steadfast 
heart never sank, her merry sinile was 
ever ready. 

Mra. Marston, and even solemn Bab, 
looked torward all day to the hour that 
would bring her home, with her cheerful 
accounts of all that bad bappened, and her 
merry, sympatbizing comments upon 
Bab’s domestic experiences, which, truth 
to tell, were not always of the most en- 
cou ney 

And at Westmoreland Road, too, Madge’s 
sunshiny disposition was not without its 
influence, 

“Don’t you think Edith has looked 
much better lately, my dear?” questioned 
Mr. Knox of his wife one evening. “She 
seems 80 much more animated, and—and— 
more lively altogether.” 

“I’m so glad you think so,” said Mra, 
Knox, who was rather gushing. “And 
1’:n Bure it’s all Miss Marston’s doing. I 
knew from the very first she was just the 
— for Edith—so bright and so cheer- 
ul, 

‘(Miss Marston, did you say?’ put in 
Mrs, Knox’s brother, Mr. John Ford, who 
was spending the evening with his sister, 
He was a young nan of social disposition, 
and preferred her company and that of her 
somewhat taciturn husband to the dreari- 
ness of his bachelor ledgings in a neighbor- 
ing street. 

“Ob, yes. By the way, you'll remember 
Marston on the Quay, Ford. Made a iot 
of money in mining specs, and then went 
all tosmash. He died soon after, and left 
his family in very poor circumstances— 
very poor circumstances indeed,’’ repeated 
Mr. Knox, with a soothing recollection of 
his own good balance at his banker’s. 

Jobn Ford was silent. He remembered 
many a pleasant evening spent at 
Northgate. and thought, with a little pang, 
of happy Maggie having to earn her daily 
bread as governess to his fretful little 
niece. “So bright and 89 cheertul,’’ his 
sister bad sald. Then she was atill the 
same Maggie with whom he had danced 
and played tennis two years ago, and his 
conscience reproached him for having lost 
sight of the widow and orphans of one 
who had been a good friend to him. 

t + * * * * 

One wild March evening Maggie emerged 
from the brilliantly-lighted ball of Mrs, 
Knox’s house, and closed the front door 
behind her with a slight shiver. Mrs. 
Knox was out, and sbe had stayed, as she 
often did, until Edith was safely into bed. 
And now a fierce storm o! sleety rain, 
borne upon a biting northeast wind, was 
sweeping along the almonrt deserted 
streets, ' 

‘What a night!” she said to herself; 
“and I have no umbrella, Never mind, I 
can run home in ten minutes, and the 
storm will only make the parlor seem 
more cheerful,’’ 

As she turned quickly out of the gate, 
she almost ran into the arms Of a tall tnan, 
who, with his umbrella held well down 
over his face, was just about to enter it. 

“]T beg your pardon,’’ sbe cried quickly. 
“I’m afraid 1 was not looking where I was 
going.” 

‘My tault entirely, Miss Marston, 1 
assure you,”’ he said in a voice that seemed 
quite familiar to Madge. And then, ae he 
raised up the big umbrelia and the lJamp- 
light shone upon his face, she saw that it 
was Jobo Ford. 

“Why, Mr. Ford, is it really you?’’ she 
said, bolding out her hand with her frank, 
ready smile, ‘Jt is ages since we heard 
anything of you.”’ 

“IT am sorry to have announced my 
presence in such a forcible way,’’ he said, 
siwiling; ‘but sincel see you are not mortally 
injured, anc it’s not a suitable evening for 
standing conversing in the street, let me 
offer you the shelter of the offending um- 
brella as far as your door, and we can talk 
as we along.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Madge in her cheer- 
ful, resolute tones, ‘‘as uwwuch forthe chance 
of atalk with an old friend as for the 
shelter of hia umbrella, I don’t mind the 
rain a bit, you know—in fact, it ratber 
brightens one’s complexion, I think, and 
then the fireside at boime is always so 
much cosier on a wet night than a fine 
one.”’ 

“It is along time since I saw you,” said 
Jobn presently, as they trotted amicably 
along under the big umbrella. It was not 
a very original remark, a8 he was 
conscious after he bad made it, but it was 
the only one that occurred to him at the 
moment. 

**Yes; not since—since we left Northgate,” 
replied Madge, with a little tremor in her 
clear voice. “And, oh! Mr. Ford,” she 
went on, raising a pair of eloquent hazel 
eyes to his face, ‘‘you can’t think whata 
contort ts us that letter was that you sent 
to mother when poor father died.’’ 

“And, indeed, it was true, every word 
of it,’’ cried the young man, eagerly; ‘tin 
fact, words can never teil what Mr. 


Marston did for me, when I came first to 
Newcastle, a young iad, fresh from the 
Northumberland moors, with no idea of 
the temptations f this big, buptling city 

: ur words f trust aud sympathy | 
were like new life to mother. whe 8 
many were Dbiaming dear tather,” sh 
Said, still speaking rather tremulously,. 





And then, as her indomitable cheerfulness 
asserted itself, she added, more quickly, 
“But of course we knew father couldn't do 
wrong, so it really didn’t matter what 
other —— thought.’’ 

When 7 reached the door of the little 
house in Sycamore Street, Jobn Ford 
could not resist Madge’s invitation to 
walk in and renew his uaintance with 
Mrs, Marston and Bab; and in avery iew 
minutes he was comfortably settled in an 
arm-chair by the fire in the snug little 
parior. 

“T am so glad to see you again, John,” 
Mra. Marston was saying, in her gentle 
voice. “And so grateful to you for bring- 
ing Madge safely home. Now, Madge, 
dear, do run away and change your dress; 
you must be soaked. 

‘‘And it isso borrid to come in with one's 
dress all draggied,’’ put in Barbara, 

“Now, do you know,’’ said Madge, pant- 
ing, with the door-handle in ber hand, “I 
can’t agree with you there. Sometiines 
when I come in, 1’in too lazy to change 
my dress, even though I know I ought, 
and when it’s wet, I’m obliged to change 
it, so you see it really is a very good 
thing.” 

And then they heard the fresh young 
voice singing a merry little ballad as she 
went upstairs, 

Very olten during that spring Madge 
met John Ford on her way home from 
Westmoreland Road; as often he saw her 
safely to Sycamore Street, and vot un- 
frequently spent the remainder of the 
evening in the Marston’s parlor, 

‘“Barbara’s griddie-cakes are really 80 
delicious,’’ he would say, laughingly, as a 
half-apology for bis frequent visite; and, if 
he bad spoken all that was in bis mind, be 
would bave added that Madge’s sweet, 
contented face and merry voice as she sang 
some of the old Border ballads he loved so 
well, touching the keys of the old piano 
tenderly the while, were no less delicious 
and attractive. 

“I really think he does it on purpose, 
said Madge, wneditatively, one evening. 

“Who does what on pur ? You are 
spenking in riddles,’’ said Bab, who had 
grown much more contented of late, under 
the influence of one or two concert-tickets 
as well as Madge’s unvarying example. 

“John Ford, This is the fourth time I’ve 
met him in Westinoreland Road this week, 
and it can’t really be always accidental,’’ 

“Of course it ian’t, you dear, silly old 
Maggie,’ cried Bab, laughingly. ‘*Do you 
suppose he sends you music and flowers 
by accident? You’ll see what will happen 
before the summer’s out.” 

And sure enough, one evening when they 
reached the liltle gate, instead of going in 
with her as usual, John laid his hand on 
Maggie’s arm and said— 

“Don’t go in yet, Maggie, please. I 
have something to say to you if you’t! just 
turn and walk along this quiet street with 
me a little way.” 

Barbara, who was at the window watcb- 
ing for Madge in the fast deepening 
twilight, turned round to Mrs. Marston in 
great excitement. 

‘(Madge and Johy Ford have just come 
as far as the pate, and then he spoke to 
her, and they’ve turned round and gone 
straight back again, and it’s simply rain- 
ing cats and dogs, and so dark, Get your 
answer — for John, mother dear, for 
I’m sure he’ll want it to-night.”’ 

‘41’m afraid we shall have to let her go,’’ 
eaid the mother, with something between 
a smileanda sigh. ‘‘We shall miss our 
merry Madge sadly, but I believe thev 
love one another trulv, and I’d rather see 
her the wife of John Ford than of anyone 
else 1 know.”’; 

* ; * * e 6 

Half an bour later, Mre, Marston and 
Jobn Ford are having their little talk 
over the parlor fire, and in the bedroom 
overhead Barbara is unlacing her sister’s 
damp boots, 

‘What did be say?” she is questioning 
eagerly. 

“All sorts of absurd things,’’ says happy 
Maggie, turning ome ber blushing face. 
“tie said be always liked ine, long ago at 
Forthgate, but he likes me a thousand 
tines better now, since he’s seen ine work- 
ing hard, and always being cheertul, and 
brave, and bappy.”’ 

“Go on,’’ says Bab, for Madge’s voice bas 
faltered a little. 

‘*And he said—ob, Bab, I hardly like to 
tell you, it wasso ridiculous of him—but 
be said be knew | was the sunsbine of this 
house, and would I come and be the sun- 
sbine ot his,’’ and here Madge cannot help 
shedding a few bappy tears. 

‘Whatever did you do?”’ queries Bab, 

“Do? Why I then just scrubbe! my 
cheek up against bis coat-sieeve—it was 
awfully wet and rough, but I did’nt wiod— 
and said, ‘Ob! John,’ and do you know 
Bab,” says Madge, pausing suddenly in 
her energetic wielding of the hair-brusb, 
“he must be far cleverertban I thought, 
because I never said anything else than 
Ou! John,’ and be knew 1 meant ‘yes,’ 

lecnadiiieediiimcamnil - 


SHAM OLD MasTEeRS.—A cynical Paris 
picture dealer bas published # painpbiston 
“Spam Old Masters.’’ He says that the 
commonest mode of counterieiting an oid 
picture is to cover a new one—painted, of 
course, for the purpose—with «# certain 
transparent paste, which, when exposed to 
Blight artificial heat, cracks and becomes 





brown. Ifasufficiently ancient tint has 
not been produced, the canvas 18 washed 
with a mixture of lampbiack and licorice 
lice 
he picture is next expcesed for « 
| bours to tne sinoke of a wood fire, and 
086 BOOL LAaVINg Leen Drusoaed away 4 
| rubbed here and there wW } a rsigwh 





has been dipped in very dilute aan 
acid. This operation gives a mouldy ap- 
to those parts which have been 

uched, 


The work is finally sprinkled, by means 
of a tooth brush and a bairpin, with minute 
spots of a solution of sepia in gum water, to 
imitate fly specks, 

Signatures are imitated by special ex- 

rte; and one of these experts, who died 

n 1883, is said to have oontessed to the for- 
gery of no less than 11,000 signatures of the 
Italian wasters alone, 
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“Little Girlie.” 


BY ROBERTA. 











AM an old man, my race is alinost run, 

and I thank God that it isso. But | 

would like to tell you before I go, what 
drink did for me, 


When I was twenty-one I was engaged ; 


to Minnie Claire, as sweet a lassie as ever 
lived, ‘Little Girl’? I generally called 
her, though sbe was taller than most 
woinen, but there was that about ber which 
somehow made one think of her as little. 

She hada tair skin with pink cheeks, 
derk hair, large gray eyes, and the moat 
beautiful mouth in the worid, with warm 
rosy lipspand the smallest of white, even 
teeth. 

How she came to love me I don’t know, 
but she did love me, loved me wel! enough 
to give ber lifetor mine, Little Girl, Lit- 
tle Girl, would that I had died instead! 

We lived in a little town in the north of! 
Pennsylvania, and I had fallen in with a 
lot of young fellows who went out for a 
social evening sometimer, and we were ali 

yretty sure to come home the worse tor 
iquor, generally we were just about full 
enough to make us a little livelier than was 
our wont My “Little Girl’ had begged 
me not to have anything to do with them, 
but I laughed and said: 

“When we are married, darling, I will 
give up all such things, but 1 must sow my 
wild cate now,” 

One day in the early spring, the snow 
was still on the ground, and all of the boys, 


tnyseif included, had gone for a sleigh-ride. 


Ot course we stopped at the different tav- 
erns and had refreshments, and by the 
time we got to the place where we bad 
hired the sleigh it was about hal f-paat nine, 
and we were a pretty tipsy lot, but most oi 
us had sense enough to go bome at once, 

Dick Ferguson and I were great triends 
aud lived near each other, in a different di- 
rection trom the rest of them, so we started 
out together, singing snatohes of song 
along the way. 

We had om past the house where Min- 
nie lived, and just before we there Dick 
got angry at something I said, what it was 
i do not remember, and one word brought 
on another until both of us were nearly 
blind with passion, when suddenly Dick 
pulled out a pistol and aimed it at me. 

At that instant a piercing shriek was 
heard and the next moment I felt a figure 
thrown upon my breast, and Minnie’s 
voice, in agonized acoents, said, “Don't 
shoot, Dick!”’ but it was too late! 

Dick bad fired, and I felt the artos about 
my neck loosen their hold, and Minnie teil 
to the ground, ber bleod staining the pure 
white snow. | fell on my knees beside 
her, and lifted ber in my armas, 

‘Little Girl,” I moaned, “you are not 
dead! oh, my darling, speak to me!”’ 

She opened her eyes and looked at me, 

‘Ray,’ she said slowly, ‘I ai not dead, 
dear, but dying; and I want you to prom- 
ise me that you will never touch liquor 
again, I have buta few minutes to live, 
nnd I cannot die happy unless you prom- 
ise,’”’ 

1 held her close to me. 

“You shall not die!’ I said fiercely. 
“Dick, why do you not go for a doctor?” 

‘‘No,” she answered; “nothing can save 
me, and I want to die in * in your 
arius, Ray; do not send for anybody. Kut 
you bave not promised what | asked you; 
will you not promise, dear?’’ 

There was a look of anguish in her eyes, 

“Yes, I prowise, dariing, that I will 
never touch the vile stuff again, bad it not 
been for that you would not be lying bere 
now, dying—but po, you must not, you 
Sbali not die! God could not be #0 cruel as 
Lo take you from toe!’’ 

‘Hush, Ray,’ she said; “God knows beat! 
I am not atraid to die, and you will meet 
ine in heaven, won’t you love? But how 
dark itis! Hold tme close, 1 cannot see 
you, dear! Kiss ne, Ray, my Ray!’ 

1 pressed my lips to bere: suddenly the 
large eyes Opened Once nore, and she said 
in # clear voice, ‘*‘We will meetin heaven, 
Ray;” and then! beld my darling in wy 
arins—dead! 

I will not say much of the aftertime, of 
tue anguish of ber parents, of the remorse 
of Dick, who gave himeelf up to the offi 
cers, pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, but l who was more 
her murderer than he, had done nothing 
the law could take hold of, and so 1 was jet 
wo free, 

1 learned afterward that my ‘Little 
Girl's” parents had been called away W see 
a+ ck friend and had left Minnie wiih their 
waid, who had gone to sleep, and wy dar:- 


ing wust bave heard our voices (raised in | 


anger) and come to see what was the mat- 
ter, 

At first I was like one demented, but 
alter atime 1 thought of her dying words, 


‘we will meet in heaven,” and 1 know now 
at we will, for God bas been very merc 
pe, and has softened my stony beart 
> you see ye, what drink haa 
6, and | 1Ope tw be a warning to 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Some of the papers announve that Cush - 
lng. the Zuni explorer has uncovered a 
buried city for a distance of three miles, [t 
was evidently 7 by some mighty 
upheaval ages ago. There are miles of ir- 
rigating canals, streets and houses; while 
here and there in the ruins of the latter, as 
in Pompeil, is the skeleton of a hapless in- 
mate whose escapade was cut oft. city 
is within two hundred miles of the Guilt ot 

Jaliforuia, off a branch of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 


A watch dial now being made st the 
Waltham works bas, it is said, instead of 
the twelve Roman numerals on the dial 
twelve sinell silbouette figures. One o'clock 
is represented by a ery woman with a 
babe in her arms, t 2 o’cloock the child is 
larger; at 3 it is in sbort clothes, and so 
goes on until at 8 o'clock the babe is a 
achoolboy and the woman disappears, At 
9 he wears a'college gown and mortar board, 
and at ten he is parting from the woman at 
her death-bed. At 11 be is middle-aged 
and at 12 is old and decrepit, 


“Holy water’ is used for many purposes 
by pious Catholica, They cross themnel ves 
with it on entering or leaving church, it is 
siso employed by many persons to keep 
the procreator of all evil and _ away 
from their premises, The “holy water” 
ditappeared recently in an extraordinary 
manner from the fonts of a principal 
church in Paris, so much so that the parieh 
priest asked for a detective to watch at the 
doors, A limb ot the law in multi was ac- 
cordingly placed behind one oft the pillars 
near the porch as soon asthe church doors 
were opened. Afteran hour a milkman oov- 
ered witha big blouse entered the edifice. 
From under the blouse the milkman! drew 
forth several cans balf filled with the lac- 
teal commodity with which he was sup 
posed to reg ad his customers, and ducked 
them in the fonts. The audicious adulter- 
ator was speedily arrested. 


Mme. Ristori, the great Italian actress in- 
sists upon the en 4 ot caretul ‘“‘make- 
np” onthestage. Shehas given an account 
ot the deliberate manner she made her- 
self up to resemble some of the heroic and 
historical personages whose parts she acted. 
When she prepared forthe role of Mary 
Stuart, she would seat herself in front of a 
looking-glass, with a fine portrait of the 
(Jueen o! Scots near ber, all her boxes of 
powders and pastes, and brushes systema- 
tically arranged on the toilet table, and 
with minute and delicate care she would 
copy ou her own tace all the lines she saw 
in the Queen’s portrait. Her striking 
“make-up” as Queen Elizabeth was copied 
from a number of portraits she bougbt at 
great expense in England of Queen Bess at 
different ages. When playing the tragedy 
she would bave all these pictures about ber 
and between the acts she would rapidly 
copy their variations of age; and thus the 
spectators saw her grow old before them. 


The Portuguese colonists of the Azores 
Islands off the West coast of Portugal, ap- 
poar tobe remarkably superstitous. In tne 
island of St. Michael, a queer costume ia 
still practiced on the third Sunday ip Lent: 
A procession is organized. and in the pro- 
cession there isa band of eighteen masked 
men, whose backs are bare, and who are 
armed with whips and scourges, The whips 
are “‘cats’”’ of ‘twelve leather thongs, The 
soou rges «re still more formidable. Fach 
one consists of a ball of bard wax, set with 
sharp —— of glass, and attached to a 
cord, The procession goes to one of the 
parish churches, the 6ig' teen flagellating 
themselves on the wav;and in the church 
nase issaid while the flagellation continuer, 
“KR ght and lett of the alter,’’ writes the 
correspondent, ‘*I found the whitewashed 
wall and the two confessionals dashed and 
bespattered toa height of four or five teer 
from the ground with blood.’’ Let us add 
that the village priest strongly disapproves 
ofthis practice. He ls, however, powerlers 
to preventit. The custom has existed for 
cen turi6s, 


A late New York paper saye:—‘“‘Under- 
taker Winterbottomn appeared Tuesday be- 
ore the Health Department and presented 
4 bona fide certificate of the death of ‘ Cosy 
Keli,"a 10 year old Skye terrier, which had 
died irom beart tailure. ‘Cosy Bell’ was 
(he property of Mrs. D Bell, a widow liv- 
ing at No, 62 West Thirty eighth street. 
She ca'led in at the undertaker a# soon as 
‘Cosy Bell’ bad quitthis awtul world and 
purchased @ $0 casket to hold its little re- 
to4aings, Prior to that three doctors con- 
sulted over live ‘Cosy Bell’ and did their 
utmost to save the little one, but all skill 
failed. The hand of ueath fell heavily 
upon ‘Cosy Bell.’ A reporter called to 
866 the corpse in tbe allernoon and found 
VMre Bell in tears. ‘Yeu,’ she said; ‘Cosy 
Bell is dead; poor Cosy. lt was cold, and 
no more could it look and laugh at its 
mamma’ At 5 o'clock in the afterno n 
the last sad services were performed over 
the remains and per little Cosy was wu n- 
derly laid in the Cagket. His curly bair 


was neatly parted and perfumed, and his 

russet-colored head rested on a pillow ot 
| satin. Folds of silk and ribbon were tied 

across the top of the casket, and after cde 

p siting @ bunch of white roses the cover 

Was screwed over a'l that was lefta Cosy 

The funeral procession noved 

avenue lo the Girand (er 4 “ ré 
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, Dur Uoung Folks. | 


IMCKED IN. 





BY MEBs, MOLESWORTH, 





ture once. It isa good while ago; I 

was quitea little giril—only seven, 
and my brothers, Sevinour and co 
were nineand ten. Of course we should 
know better now, but we should bave 
known better then, for it was really turough 
disobediance that we got into what might 
have been serious trouble. 

it was not the usual time of the year for 
us to be leaving bone to go to the seaside, 
or to pay visite to any of our relations, but 
i—Augusta is my real naine, but I have al- 
ways been calied Tiny—and I, Tiny, had 
been rather ill with an exceedingly bad 
oold, and Just then there came a great alarin 
of scarlet fever in the place where we lived, 

The boy's school was broken up because 
of it; and as if thie was not frightening and 
bothering enough tor poor mamima—you 
really don’t know till you try what it is to 
have two boys at home all day long, with 
no lessons, and everytiiing unsettiod all of 
a sudden—oue morning #be was sent near- 
ly out of ber wita by hearing that the chil- 
dren next door—the very next—door had 
gotthe fever! Mamma went out at once; | 
did not know until afterwards that she bat 
gone to ask the doctor's advice, and when 
ashe came home Il saw by the iook iu her 
face that she had something % tell us, 

‘*Boys,” she said, “boys and Tiny, you 
mnuet promise ine to be very good and sen- 
sible. Youare going away at once, this 
very afternoon. Papa has settied it all. He 
is writing to your grandmother to say we 
shall ali be with her to-worrow, but it is 
impossible for hiin and me to leave home 
to-day; we bave #o any things lo arrange. 
But on the other hand, we dare not keep 
you all bere till tomorrow, So you three 
and Carterare to go balf-way to-day, and 
to-morrow papa and I will follow, and pick 
you up to go on to grandma’s,”’ 

This was very interesting, though we 
didn’t understand quite what ‘‘half-way’’ 
meant, | bad a sort of vision of our being 
dropped out of the railway-train and lett 
witting on a high grassy bank, we three and 
Carter, all by ourselves, til to-morrow, 
when papa and mamina would appear in 
another train, and stop to take us in. 1 
could see their faces smiling and nodding 
to us out of the rallway-carriage window as 
they came to ual But IT badn’t time to ask 
any questions (when I was little it always 
took une a goou while to ask anything, my 
thougbts cane go much faster than the 
words to put them in), for while 1 was hes- 
itating Seymour looked up quickly, 

*“Half-way, inamima,’’ he said; ‘where is 
that? Half-way to granny's—what places 
do we pass going to granny’s?”’ 

“There's that big station—Steep—what is 
itf—Nteepleton,” said Johnny, who has all 
his life been clever about geography. 

“No,”’ sald tnamima; “that is searcely 
balf-way, and we ehould not like you to 
wtay a nightalone ina big town like that, 
No, papa is telegraphing to Bunimoor, a lit- 
tie country place he has #o often stayed at 
for fishing, and if they have room at the 
inn he knows there you will very comfor- 
table till to-morrow, Of course I don't like 
sending you by yourseiveseven fora night, 
but it can’tbe helped, Ifonly old Hopkins 
bad atil been with us!’ and mamma 
sighed. 

Hopkina bad been mamtina’s own nurse, 
and «he had only left us the year before, 
because she bad really got too old, and we 
thought, too crogs, But dear mania could 
not leave off wishing for her, though we 
didn't. We liked Carter very much better, 
for sbe was Inuch younger and prettier and 
eo much more good-natured and Gasy-go- 
ing. 

“Never mind about that, mamma,”’ sald 
Seymour, ‘We'll be very bappy with 
Carter.”’ 

“And you really will be very good, all of 
you, won't your’? mamma went on, ‘1 
haven't ine now to begin reminding each 
of the particular things you most need = re- 
mnindiog of; you must try to remember for 
yourselves, You and Johnny, Seymour 
must take care of Tiny, and don’t let herdo 
anything which could give ber oold, for ai- 
though the weather ia mnild, she might get 
ill again; and Tiny dear, you will be obe- 
dient and try to get asleep as soon as you go 
to bed? Seymour, don’t try any of your 
tricka, my boy?’’ 

‘Tricks, mamma,’’ repeated Seymour in- 
dignantly; “I don't—— 

“Well, well, you know what I mean—ex- 
periments, or explorings, or whatever you 
call them— wait at least till we are all safe 
at granny's,” 

For Seymour was avery imaginative and 
adventurous boy; he was always the leader 
in expeditione, and the planner of new 
games, It wax fortunate that Johnny was 
rather slow and watter-of fact, so aa to keep 
him back sometiines, Asfor me, 1 didn’t 
oountimuch ir those days, for the boys made 
a great pet of ine, and | was ready to follow 
them in everything. ’ 

The rest of the day was a great bustle. | 
don't remember tmuchabout it. Papa came 
inand eaid he had settled everything. We 
were to start for Bantmoor at hall past-three, 


W FE obildren had a rather queer ad ven- 


which meant leaving our house at a quar- 
ter to, #0 there was not much time to get 
ready. And the next thing | remembered 
distinctly waa being in the train and hay 
ng been asleep, and Carter's \ ® saying 
Wake up, Missa Tiny; we're m4 

it was then, I suppoee, at t #ix 

W he we got to Ku noor we ia 
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awaiting us, for the station wasn’t really at 
Bunmoor, but two miles off, so it seemed 
rather a long drive. We were very giad, I 
know, when we felt the wheels rattling 
over the stones of the little country town 
atreet, when at last we drew up before the 
door of the “Squirrel.” 

It was the funniest place you ever saw, 
Tne landlady, who retnemberea papa quite 
well, came to the door to meet us, and al- 
though it was only an old-fashioned ooun- 
try inn, not at all a modern *thotel,’’ it 
seemed to us children as if it was quite a 
large house, so rambling were the little 

vammages, eo upand down the little stairs 
leading tothe rooms. We were very hun- 
wary and we were giad to find that tea was 
ready. 

Ss = after tea Carter summoned us to 
go to bed, So up stairs we set off, along 
passages, down steps, and then up again, 
Lill we felt quite muddled, We had two 
rooms opening into each other, a smaller 
one for ine alone and a bigger one for the 
two boys, 

I was soon undressed and deposited in 
bed, but Seymour and Johnny had been 
amusing themselves while Carter was busy 
with ine, 80 they weren’t nearly ready when 
we heard a beli ring and a minute or two 
after, sore one came to the door, and said 
something to Carter about “sapper.”’ 

‘Yer, go to supper,” said Seymour. ‘We 
don’t want you now Tiny's in bed;’”’ and 
after a little hesitation, Carter went off, 
saying she’d pop her head in tue door when 
she came upstairs again. 

W ben she had gone the boys came and 
sat on the edge of my bed and began to 
talk, lam sorry tosay I torgot all about 
mamma’s advice, 1 was nota bit sleepy; 
1 had slept intne train, and then the day 
had been exciting. 

1 sat up, and began pushing off the 
clothes, which seemed heavier than 1 was 
used to, 

“It’s hot,” I said; “and I am so wide 
awake, I wish Carter hadn’t nade me go 
to bed #0 s00n,”’ 

Seymour was looking out of the window, 
which was very near the end of my bed. 

**1t does look so jolly out in the garden,’’ 
he said, for there was a nice old-fashioned 
garden behind the inn. “I say, Johnny, 
suppose we go for a turn; we’re not un- 
dressed.”’ 

“} wouldn’t mind,’’ said Johnny, **but 
Tiny" 

“Oh,” said I, “I can’t stay alone. If you 
go, I'l} come too, I can dress again in a 
minute,” and up [ jumped, And before 
we really quite knew what we were doing, 
there we were, all three of us, running 
along a passage and down a little stair 
leading to a back door which we had 
noticed, 

It was open, but it didn’t lead straight 
into the garden; instead, we found our- 
seives in asort of yard, where some old 
barrels and baskets were lying about. 

A door inthe wall led out of this yard, 
and then we did find ourselves in the 
garden, which we immediately set to work 
to explore, 

It was even more interesting than we 
had expected, for running down the sloping 
paths, we found they ended on the banks 
ofa river, 

“On,” sald Seymour, “how jolly! If 
only there was a boat.” 

“We couldn’t goin it‘if there was,’ sald 
Johnny, “not alone, any way. I wonder 
what that sort of suiunmer-house over there 
is, Seyinour?”’ 

Of! we scamnpered to see. It was getting 
dusk by this time, but not too dark to see 
our way. 

The summer-house was really a boat- 
house, but as we had never seen one, we 
did not understand; the lower part was a 
sort of open shed with water, and up above 
was @ room where they kept the boat 
cushions, and fishing a and oars. 

A short flight of steps led to this room, 
and of course up we ran. It wasa funny 
little place, and we began examining its 
contents, and were very much interested 
in them, when suddenly we heard steps 
approaching. 

We knew wo had no business there, so 
naturally we felt oowardly, The steps 
came nearer and nearer; quick as thought, 
Seyinour darted tothe door, and snutting 
itsoltiv, with all bis strength turned in the 
lock the big rusty key, which was some- 
how, unfortunately, inside, 

The footsteps came quite close, came up 
the little stair, and someone tried the door, 

“Locked—wei!l, no watter,"” said a 
rough voice, and off went the footsteps 
again, 

“Ch, I say, wasn’t that fortunate!” said 
Seymour, bis eyessparkling, ‘Weshould 
have got a scolding! He’s gone now. | 
~ we'd better get out of tus and scurry 

n. 

“Well, open the door, then,” sald 
Johnny, and Seymour turned to do 80. 

Easier said than done! He pulled and 
pushed, and tugged and screwsd at tuat 
key Ull be was quite red in the face, but 
move it wouldn't, Then he and Johnny 
found a strong piece of stick on the floor, 
and passing it through the ring of the key 
handle, set their joint strength to turn it. 

“All right,”’ said Seymour, “ii’s turn- 
ing.’ 

But on! what did he Jook like when in 
another inotnent the stick was left loose in 


| their bands, with the ring of the key bang- 


ing on it? 

Tne key had broken oft! There it was, 
a8 fast in tbe door as ever, the broken end 
sticking out as if mocking us; for, of course, 
there was no possibility now of turning the 


Key 
Toe boys looked about—there was only 
ne ttle window, too high up to reaci 
and that evidently was not made to open. 
6 thing we could do was to shout 
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and that we did heartily. 

Oh, how glad we should have been to 
hear the steps returning which had fright- 
ened us so a short timeago! But nothing— 
no one—came near us, and soon it got dark, 
quite dark, and we began to iose hope, as 
it w evident that even Carter not 
minsed us! 

Then we began to cry. I was the first, 
and graudually the boys followed my ex- 
ample. 

Poor boys! They were very good to me; 
they took off their coats and wrapped me 
up, they were so verritied of my catching 
coid, and felt about for the boat cushions 
to make a sort of bed for me, 

But what a night it was—so long and 
dark and chilly! We thought we did not 
sleep at all; but 1 suppose we must have 
done, tor I know we were all three startled 
when a sudaen knocking and pushing 
caine to the door, and a voice called out— 

“Anyone in here? Answer quick.” 

“¥ yes,” we shouted. “We're all 
here, The key’s broken; please let us 
out,” and then we beard Carter sobbing, 
and in another moment the door was burst 
in, and the poor girl rushed to us, nearly 
wild with joy. 

It was broad daylight outside, almost 8 
o’clock in the morning! Carter was 80 
vexed with herself, you . see, that she 
couldn’t scold us, 

She had put ber bead in, in the dark, the 
night before, and hearing nothing, had 
made sure we were all nicely asleep. 

After all, it did ua no barm, though poor 
mamma looked very anxious for some 
days if I even sneezed. 

She was so kind about it that { think it 
made us sorrier than if she had sco)ded us, 
for ital! came of disobedience—through 
my not trying to go to sleep, and Seymour 
with his “exploring” and meddling with 
keys, which he had often been warned 
about. 

I almost think that Johnny was the 
least to blame; Lut, however that may have 
been, I can assure you it was a good lesson 
to us all, 

~ oe < _—_ — 


NOT TRUE. 


BY M. L, I. 





Curis Grey’s, and great friends the 
two were, though Chris was eight 
years old and Pat but six. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore had gone up to 
spend a few days in town,and Mrs, Grey 
said she would be glad if Pat might come 
in each day they were gone, to have tea 
witn Chris, 

He caine in the first day at 4 o’clock, and 
when tea was done he and Curis went off 
to the school-room to play. Tney did not 
romp much this time, for Chris had a new 
book, which had some nice tales in, that 
she read to Pat, and when she came to the 
end of one of tnem they had a long talk. 
I can’t tell you yet what it all meant, but 
when it wastime for Pat to go home she 

ut her hand on his arm, and said, ‘‘Mind, 

’at, you don’t tell your nurse a word of 
our plans.”’ 

The next day Pat went to Mrs. Grey’s at 
3 o'clock, and, a8 it was 80 nice and warm, 
Chris went out with bim tothe grounds at 
once, 

The tea-boll rang at five, but they did 
not seem to hear it, and as they did not 
come in Mra, Grey told the maid to go to 
the hall door and ring it there. 

The cook said there had been a queer 
kind of man round at the back door at 4 
o'clock, and strange as the thing was, the 
thought came to Mrs, Grey’s mind that he 
uiust have had in some way to do with the 
loss of Ubris and Pat. 

The news 80on spread through the town 
of the loss of Chris and Pat, and all who 
bad time to spare and did not need to stay 
at bome went out to join in the search, 
but for hours this was nade in vain. 

Mrs, Grey did not know whattodo, She 
did not like to send to tell Mr. and Mrs, 
Moore and give them a fright, when it 
night be their child was quite safe, and 
would soon be found. 

Mr. (irey, too, would not be at home till 
quite late, and she bad no one to help her 
to know what was best to be done. 

She could not sit still, but up and down 
ths path she went, too full of grief to weep, 
and the sun sank down in the sky, and 
dusk came on. 

At last she heard tho tramp of feet, and 
she knew tbat a small crowd were on their 
way to the house, She felt so sick with 
fear and dread of what kind of news they 
brought with them that she did not seem to 
care to go down tothe gate, but she stood 
where she was, by the trunk of an old oak 
tree, to wait for the news, 

At last the news came: the soft breeze 
brought the sound of a voice, and what it 
told ber nade her fa'l as if she were dead 
at the foot of that tree. 

Yes, fora great joy strikes one at times 
much in the same way as a great grief, for 
the words that came on the wings of the 
wind that right were the good news, 
“They are found, found, found!” 

And the crowd came up the path to go to 
the house; in front of it was tre man who 
found Chris and Pat, and he held their 
hands and led them on. 

As he went by the tree hecanght sight 
of the white dress that Mra, Grey wore, 
and stood still, y 

Chris saw it too, and with a cry of dread 
she ran and flung herselfon the grass by 


Pe MOORB’S home was next door to 


her side. Someof the crowd now came up 
) help take Mra, Grey to the house, She | 
was in a faint, but soon came round, and 
r first glance fe mn Chris and Pat, 
Hut such @ strange Chris and Pat thev | 
were eir HneekKs were now 


brown, and their clothes were full of rents, 
and great mud spots on them. 

It was a strange tale that Chris nad told 
those who found them: how a man had 
come up to them when they were down at 
the fowl-nhouse, and caught hold of them, 
and put a cloth in their mouths so that they 
could not ory ovit, and when had gone 
on a short way he pat some stain first on 
Chris’ face and then on Pat’s, and after that 
he made them walk on a | way, and 
meant to take them toa van, but he met 
some one who spoke to bim and then he 
left them. 

When Mrs. Grey beard all this she said, 
“Ob, you poor little mites, what a fright you 
must have had!"’ and drew Chris close to 
her to give her a kiss, 

“Oh,” said Chris, “it is not true; it was 
all my fault; I did it forfun. I made Pat's 
face all brown, and my own too, like u tale 
I read last night in my new bouk; then we 
went tothe heath and lost our way, and 
when I found such a crowd came out to 
look tor us I did not like to tell the truth 
and I thought, too, you would be croas with 
us. 





It was a great grief to Mrs, Grey to think 
her child could have made up such a tale, 
bat she saw what shame Chris felt when 
she told the truth of it to those who had 
found her and Pat, and brought them to 
their bome, 

For a long time Chris could not bear to 
go out for a walk for the boys in the town 
would call out such rude thingsto her. She 
found out, too, bow bard it was fora lon 
time to get her friends to trust her, but 
think this shame has done her good, for 
she now dreads to say a word which is not 
quite true. 

a 

Nor Such A HaRp BARGAIN,.—Not 
long since a party of young men went to a 
country town for a few days’ fishing. They 
had a full outfit of “tackie” and “gear,” 
and upon their arrival at their destination 
stood in need of onething—bait. After con- 
sulting a local adviser, they secured the 
services of an ancient resident who started 
out to dig the needed worma, 

He was gone three or four hours, but to 
good ——_— for when he returned he had 
a bucket even full ofa wriggling mass of 
earthworms, Now this was more than the 
boys bad bargained for, and thoughts of 
what such an unheard of wealth of bait 
would cost began to trouble them. 

To end their suspense they appointed one 
of their number spokesman, with plenary 
powers, but with instructions to make the 
best bargain possible, 5 

‘How mach do we owe you?” he asked, 
approaching the venerable bait digger 
and taking out bis purse, 

“Well, | don’t rightly know,” rejoined 
the old mnan; “the ground is rayther solid 
and the werins is fur down, and it’s been 
bard on my back to dig ’em. But l’ve half 
a mind to go fishin’ myselt to-morrow, and 
it you'll give me half the bait we’ll call it 
square!”’ 

— i 2 


A LESSON IN CLEANLINESS.—The story 
is told that during the cruise of a United 
States iuan-of-war a sailor attempted to 
throw a quid of tobacco overboard, vut his 
ain was bad and it fellon the deck. The 
officer of the deck wouid not allow the 
sailor to touch it, but ordered the entire 
crew to rig up a gun tackle. 

The gun tackle is a hawser several inches 
thick, and weighs about 2500 pounds, Being 
seldom used it was stowed away in the 
hold and covered up, To get it on deck 
and rig it up is a long, hurd task, But the 
gun tackle was rigged up, and the officer 
attached to itasiik thread. He madea 
loop in the thread, lassoed the quid otf to- 
bacco, made it fast, and all hands made a 
long pull and astrong pull, and the quid 
of tobacco was hoisted overnoard. 

Then the gun tackie was taken down and 
stowed away in the hold, It required !1 
cours of hard work to get the quid over- 
board, and it is the opinion of tne officer 
that no more quids of tobacco will be 
thrown on the deck of the vessel for some 
time to come, 

sO 

WITH the hairpin a woiman opens en- 
velopes, fastens her dress, suspends 4 
calendar or picture on the wali, picks her 
teeth, and cuts apart the leaves of her 
tuagazine or book. lt becomes on occa- 
sion an improvised nut-pick or shoe and 
glove buttoner; or is ss quickly trans- 
formed into a hook, scoop or crank. Nor 
is this a complete catalogue of the 
manifold uses of the modest hairpin. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and so the hairpin becomes the tool of the 
moment for whatever purpose the tair 
mechanic wills, 

> -_ ———_ 

A YOUNG LADY of St. Louis, the daughb- 
ter of a prominent lawyer, bas inherited 
from her father a beautiful supply of red 
hair, She intends to profit by nature’slib- ‘ 
erality and will entertain her friends in a 
novel manner. All the ladies and gentle- 
men of ber acquaintance whose heads can 
show the desired tinge will be invited to 
assemble at her house, Pages with auburn 
hair will attend. Table linen and service 
will be of the popular color. Carriages 
drawn by white horses will be at the ser- 
vice of the guests, 

--——“»>- =—S——_ _- — 

AN English editor remarks, apropos of 
the English aristocracy: ‘It has been sug- 
gested as an argument in favor of the reten- 
tion of our peerage tbat it is the means of 




















quite | allowed to retain their titles,’’ 


attracting nuch American money to Ene- 
land owing t transatlantic heiresses marry- 





ing peers. There really is something in Py 
thie; but the heiresses would be as ready & 
marry peers were they deprived of their 


legislative functions, provided they were 
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IN GOD WE TRUST. 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON. 





In God we trust—His holy hand, 
Shall lead us toward the Happy Land, 
Where angel cohorts sweetly sing 
The praises of our Lord and King. 


In God we trust, and safely walk 
The paths beset by dangers dark ; 
His hand eustains, His words uphold, 
His loving arms our souls enfold, 


In God we trust, and shall we fear 
These earthly tempests, tho’ severe’ 
No! He we trust will surely be 

VUur guide thro’ all eternity. 


In God we trust—aye, safely trust, 
Tili Death shall call us, dust to dust; 
Aud then, e’en with one parting sigh, 
We'll trust Him ever till we die. 


In God we trust, that after death 

His love our souls wili still enwreath; 

For in His mercy we'll have faith, 

And praise Him with our latest breath. 
3 wet 


PROPHETS BY ACCIDENT. 





The ancient propheta—we allude here, of 
course, only to the profane ones—were 
wise in their day and generation Most of 
the prophets of Greece and Rome prophe- 
sied as vaguely as possible; with the re- 
sult that occasionally they were able to pro- 
chim startling successes. 

Croesus, for example, was told by the 
Pythoness, that, by passing the River 
Hays, he should bring about the destruc. 
tion of a great empire. The empire in ques- 
tion turned out to be his own, and not that 
ot his enemy; but the issue greatly in- 
creased the Pythoness’s reputation; and 
she deserved that it should do so, for, if she 
was no prophetess, she was at lcast a clever 
womar. 

Merlin, the traditional instructor of Ar- 
thur, King of Lritain, is said to have pro- 
phesied that whenever three kings of Eng- 
land should succeed one anpther in the di- 
rect line, great national troubles should 
arise during the reign of the third. 

Edward II. is the only monarch that 
came to the throne in these circumstances, 
and the record of his reign is a melancholy 
verification ot the exact truth of the 
prediction, if it were ever uttered. In 1314 
the English were ignominiously defeated at 
Bannockburn; in 1326 civil war broke out; 
and in 1327 the king himself was murdered 
by Reger Mortimer and the queen. 

Fabian, the chronicler, relates that King 
Henry IV. of England also suffered at the 
hands of the prophets. He had been told 
that he should die in Jerusalem; and in 
1413, being at Westminster, he was sud- 
denly taken ill. Remembering the predic- 
tion, he asked where he was, and on being 
informed that he was in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, he said, ‘‘Loving be the Father 
of Heaven, tor now I know I shall die in 
this chamber according to the prophecy of 
me before said that I should die in Jerusa- 
lem.”’ The king died on the 20th of 
March. 

The same sort of story is related of sev- 
eral other historical personages; among the 
rest, of Pope Sylvester II., who died in 
1003. He is said to have been an astrolo- 
ger and magician, and to have made a 
brazen head which he enabled to pronounce 
the two words ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’. 

He first asked whether he should ever 
become Pope, and being answered in the 
affirmative, put, as a second question, 
‘Shall I die ere I sing Mass in Jerusalem?’’ 
The head answered, ‘‘No.’’ The ambi 
tious man considered himself to be per 
fectly safe in Rome; but, untortunately, he 
once celebrated Mass in the Church of Je- 
rusalem there, and, falling ill, he remem- 
bered the prophecy, and died shortly atter- 
wards. 

Several analogous cases, based, proba- 
bly, on historical legends, are alluded to 
by Shakspeare—notably one relating to 
William de la Pole, first Duke of Suffolk, 
and another to Edmund Beaufort, Duke ot 
Somerset. 

The first was warued to beware of water 
and of the Tower. On the death of Henry 
1V. he made all haste to get to France and 
so avoid imprisorment; but on his passage 
he was captured by one Walter Whitmore, 
of the ship ‘Nicholas of the Tower,’’ and 
summarily beheaded. 

As for the Duke of Somerset, he had | 
been told by Margery Jourdain, the witch 
of Eye, that he would be defeated and slain 
at a castle, but that he would be victorious 
on the open field. 





aD 
The duke was killed at | self s 





the first battle of St. Albans, at an inn, the 
sign of which was a castle; and so the pre- 
diction came true. 

Cardinal Wolsey had been warned to be- 
ware of Kingston; and it was Sir William 
Kingston who took him to the Abbey of 
Leicester, where, giving up all hope, he 
said, .“‘I am come to leave my bones among 
you.”” 

The ancient Croesus seems to have greatly 
trusted in prophets. He was once advised 
to guard against a mule. Cyrus was meaut, 
he being descended from two different 
races, the Persians and the Medes; and he 
it was who overthrew the King of Lydia. 

Nero was also a great believer in oracles. 
He once consulted the Delphian Oracle, 
and was tol! that seventy-three might be 
fatal to him. As it happened, Galba, his 
successor was seventy-three when he was 
proclaimed Emperor by the soldiers, But 
we do not know how many other numbers 
Nero may have been also warned against. 

Michel Nostradamus, the champion quack 
of the sixteenth century, was a great 
prophet in his way, and his first attempts 
were published in a series of almanacs. [Lu 
1555 he was summoned by Henry II. to 
Paris, to give advice about the health and 
education of the royal princes, and he was 
afterwards in high tavor with Charles 1X. 

There seems to be no doubt that among 
his numerous forecasts he predicted the 
deaths of Henry II. and of Charles I., the 
Fire ot London in 1666, and the victories of 
Cromwell in Flanders. Butit would have 
gone hard with Nostradamus if half a dozen 
out of his myriads of wild predictions bad 
not been justified. 

ei 

THERE is as much danger of hurting the 
brain by idleness as by overwork. Intel- 
lectual power is lessened by the listlessness 
in which the well-to do classes generally 
spend thelr lives. Under such conditions 
the brain gradually loses its health, and al- 
though equal to the demands of a routine 
existence, is unable to withstand the strain 
of sudden emergency. So, when a load of 
work is unexpectedly thrown on it in its 
unprepared state, the worst consequences 
of what may be called overwork show 
themselves. Similarly, a man accustomed 
to sedentary pursuits is liable to be physi- 
cally injured by taking suddenly too vio- 
lent exercise. So long as a brain-worker 
is able to sleep well, to eat well, and to take 
a fair proportion of out door exercise, it 
may safely be said that itis not necessary 
toimpose any special limit on the actual 
number of hours which he devotes to his 
labors. But when what is generally known 
as worry steps in to complicate matters, 
when cares connected with family arrange 
ments, or with those numerous personal 
details which we can seldom escape, inter- 
vene, or when the daily occupation of life 
is in itself a fertile source of anxiety, then 
we find one or other of these three safe- 
guards broken down. 

TT 


Brains of Bold, 


Anger manages everything badly. 

A good word is as soon said as an ill one. 

The wisdom of one generation will be 
folly in the next. 

He who is of no use to himself is of no 
use to auy one. 

Truth is truth, though from an enemy 
and spoken in malice, 

The pursuit even of the best things ought 
to be calm and tranqull. 

Everything that exceeds the bounds of 
moderation has ap unstable foundation, 

Conceit not so high a notion of any as to 
be bashful and impotent in their presence. 

We ought not to judge of men’s merits 
by their qualificacions, but by the use they make of 
them. 

Gentleman is a term which does not ap- 
ply to any station, but to the heart and the fee.ings 
in every station. 

Some philusopheis, in seexing for truth, 
to pay homage to her, have seen their own image 
and adored It instead. 


Forbearance and self-control smooth the 
road of life,and open many ways which would other 
wise remain closed, 
is moderation. 
r guardian angel 


The boundary of man 
When once we pass that pale o 
quits his charge of us. 


Courtesy of temper, when itis used to 
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EVENING POST. 
Femininities. 
. Beauty without grace is the hook with- 


out the bait. 


The latest jeweled trifle for ladies takes 


the form of a cigarette holder. 


The brain women never interest us like 
the heart women; white roses please less than red, 


No woman ever existed who did not ex- 
perience a shock of horrorat the sight of her first 
wrinkles, 


It isn't that women talk more than men; 
it is only that men do not have so much to say that 
is valuable. 


A little ammonia and borax in the water 
when washing blankets, keeps them soft and pre- 
vents shrinkage. 


Never ase a brush to silk—it injures the 
goods, Instead, wipe carefully with the face of a 
soit piece of velvet, 


All a woman has to do in this world is 
contained within the duties of a daughter, a sister, 
a wite and a mother, 


A man who is second in command at 
home wants to rule the whole of creation when he 
gets outside his yard gate, 


To love in order to be loved in return, is 
man; but tolove forthe pure sake of loving, is al- 
most the characteristic of an angel, 


Scented fans are the fashion in Paris. 
The framework is made of rose, lemon or sandal 
wood, which gives out a strong and delicious per- 
fume, 


Battledore and shuttlecock, always a 
gracetul and pretty game, the origin of which Is 
traced to royally a thousand years ago, has been re- 
vived in Newport, 


‘‘[ tell you, Susie, that I will commit 
sulcide if you won't have me!'* ‘*Well, Thomas, as 
soon as you have given me that proof of your affec- 
tion I will believe that you love me,’’ 


A Nebraska sweet girl graduate chose 
forber graduating essay the subject, ‘*The Possi- 
bilities of the Broom,’’ Three weeks later she re- 
ceived and accepted an offer of marriage. 


A capital method of administering castor 
oll to children ils to pour the oll into a pan overa 
moderate fire, break an eg into it and stir up. 
Then flavor with a little salt, sugar or currant Jelly. 


If molasses is used to mix the mustard 
with, mustard plasters will remain flexible and not 
dry, as when mixed with water. Lay a fine cloth 
over (he pilaster, then it will heat without blister- 
ing. 

‘You want a keepsake that will always 
remina you of me?’’ she sald. ‘‘I do, dariing,** he 
said, tenderly, ‘‘What’s the matter with myself?’ 
she whispered, There will be a wedding before 
long. 


The girl who can put a good, square 
patch on a pair of pantaloons may not be as accom- 
plished as one who can embroider and work green 
worsted dogs on blue ground, but will be far more 
useful at the head of a large family, 


An inconstant woman is one who is no 
longer in love; a false woman !s8 one who Is already 
in love with another person; a ficale woman Is she 
who neither kaows whom she loves nor whether she 
loves or not; and the indifferent woman, one who 
does not love at all, 


Reginald: ‘Elsie, [love you. I—"’ El. 
sie, interrupting: ‘‘Really, Mr. Kegi—'’ Reginald, 
interrupting; ‘*Before you finish come out and have 
some wine jelly, lee cream, cocoanuts, lemonade, 
fried oysversandasherbet,’’ Fiste, fondly: '*Regi- 
nald, [ always loved you!’’ 


Louisiana postmaster, who is assisted in 
hisduties by his young bride: ‘*Why, Mary, what 
are all these postal cards dolng here? They should 
have gone in the last mail!’’ Young bride, who was 
a Massachuseits schoolmisticss; ‘Oh, L have just 
put them aside until I should have time to correct 
the epelling!’* 


In London the International Hygienic 
Society hasbegun the erection of two buildings or 
**kiosks’’ in a fashionable shopping quarter, for the 
benefit of wearied women shoppers who have no 
place to leave their parcels or meet their friends or 
getacup of tea during a long shopping bout, The 
Duke of Westminster has granted the land. 


‘“‘T think,’’ ssid the minister, who was 
visiting a parishioner, ‘*that it ls easier to coax chil- 
dren than to drive them, Gentle words are more 
effective than harsh ones.’’ ‘‘I think 80, too,’ 
said the lady, Then she raised the window and 
shouted to her boy: ‘Johnnie, If you don’t come in 
out of that mud puddle [I'll break your back,** 


Young wite: ‘Ob, Mr. Jones, I’m so 
sorry Tom brought you home to dinner to-day! If 
he bad told me you were coming I'd have had some- 
thing nice, and IT haven’tathing in the house fit to 
eat.’? Mr. Jones: ‘‘Now, please, don’t saya word 
about it, my dear madam, You needn't worry 
yourself a particle, [take most of my meals at home 
myseif.’’ 


Here is a bit ot vicious talk overheard in 
a dressing-room recently between two rival belles: 
**Fred is getting positively gushing,’’ one said to 
the other, ‘‘He called me a flower Just before I 
came upstairs.’’ ‘You had been sitting against the 
wall foralong time,’’ was the unamiable response, 
delivered with much sweetness, ‘*but it wasn't nice 
of him tw allude tolt.’’ 


At Grand Kapids, Mich., recently, an 
applicant for a merriage ‘license, misunderstanding 
the questions pul him, gave the name of his de- 
ceased wife as that of the lady he was about to 
marry. When he showed the license to his pro- 
spective bride her consternation was unmistakable, 
and the crest-fallen groom-¢lect s00n reappeared and 
had the mistake rectified, 


A widow, who keeps a saloon in Shet 
field, England, was recently sum yned for keep “ 
yer er ho ‘ luring ff t } r a a 
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FAasculinities. 
Whiting, dry or wet, will give to glass 0 


The road is long trom the intention to 


the completion. 


“A good man gone wrong” is usually a 
bad man found out. 


Wine and beer are allowed seamen in all 
navies except that of the U alted States, 


When you come to think of it, young 
man, isn't the marriage ceremony mise-leading ? 


Bathing the eyes when tired or weak in 
warm salt-water will soothe and strengthen them. 


Nobody can give you wiser advice than 
self; you will never err if you listen to your own sug- 
gestions. 


Don't drink ice water until you have 
cooled off, and then walt awhile until the water has 
warmed up a little. 


**You are accused of an attempt to wreck 
a car; what have you to sayin your defense’'* 
‘*My mother-in-law was inside, Judge,*’ 


The man who says he will welcome 
death as a release from a lite made up of sorrow, 
wenerally sends for four doctors when he has the 
colic. 


Carbolic acid is recommended for moist- 
ening the tools with which metals are worked, The 
effictenty of the grindstone is sald to be greatly in- 
creased by this means, 


An expert has succeeded in photograph- 
ing the beating of the heart, Neat present for an 
absent admirer to send his betrothed—« pleture of 
his palpitation on reading her letter. 


A manutacturer has patented a ‘‘lover’s 
coat,’’ which fills a long-felt want. This inven- 
tion consists of a novel attachment which prevents 
face powder and hair from eticking to the coat 
collar, 


The man who helps to circulate a piece 
of gossip is as bad as the one who originated it, To 
put your fist into atarbarre! and then go round 
shaking hands with everybody ls what some people 
like to do, 


Love is like a hunter, who cares not for 
the game when once caught, which he may have 
pursued with the! most intense aud breathless eager- 
ness. Love is strongest in pursuit; friendship ta 
possession. 


Ike Lambert, the Alabama desperado, re- 
cently arrested for killing three men, once compel- 
led a young lawyer to pick @ banjo all night for his 
amusement, keeping him covered the entire time 
with a loaded revolver, 


Prince Louis Ferdinand ot Bavaria has 
passed his tinal medical examipration, qualifying 
him to practice as a physician, This ts the second 
member of the Bavarian royai family who has joined 
the medical protession, 


An Augusta, Me, lady went into a book- 
store the other day to select a wedding present fora 
young iady who was about to be married, and after 
careful consideration she chose the book of religious 
poems entitled '* The Changed Cross,"’ 


‘Hallo, George! what's your hurry?’ 
George: ‘Just heard that a friend of mine was 
married this morning, and | want to wet there in 
time to congratulate him before the honeymoon tas 
over, I know the girl he’s married,”’ 


“T have been reading so long, Mr. Samp- 
son,’ she sald, ashe came up from the gate, **that 
my eyes are really very Ured.’’ “‘Lay aside your 
book, Miss Clara,’’ he sald, with tender sympathy, 
*‘and let your tired eyes rest on me,** 


Deacon: “Il was terribly shocked, my 
dear, to discover on my way home from church a 
match game of base ball belog played on the large 
vacant lot near the park.’ Wife—‘**Wase it that 
which makes you so very late, Deacon?’ 


‘TI can not give you a definite anewer 
to-night, Mr. Paperwate,’’ sald the girl, softly; 
**you must give me « month to think lt over,’ 
**Very well,’’ wasthe young man’s response, **and 
io the meantime | can think It over myself,’* 

A handsome profit. —Aunt Emily—‘‘Why 
do you think you will be a doctor, bobby, when you 
grow up’? Bovoy—‘**Kecause | swallowed a ten 
cent plece the other day and the doctor charged pa 


two dollars for curiog me, That's @ good business," 


Somebody offers this as ‘‘a good model of 


the American girl; Helght, 5 feet i'¢ Inches; walat, 
Zig Inches; length of back, 14 Inches, of front, 14, 
Incnes, viceps, Il y Inches, tapering down to ty 


jaches, Phe welght ought uot to be over 1390 pounds, 
nor under ll pounds,’’ 


One of the most interesting of the social 
phenomena that present themselves at this season 
of the year lathe lact thata man etarting off on « 
vacation never misses his train, while the man whose 
holiday bas reached an end ts frequently obliged by 
aceldent to put off bis return. 


Commenting on the assertion of a aci- 
entist that an ordinary beetle can draw twenty 
times its own welvht, an Idaho paper testifies 
affirmatively as follows: ‘*‘We have seen the tn- 
sect move & woinao welghing 165 pounds by slaply 
alighting within halfan inch of ber nose.*’ 


‘*What this country wants,’’ said the man 
who talks polilica on the streetcar, ‘*!s men whoare 
not ‘afraid to meet their obligations.’ Then he 
noticed thatin the crowd the conductor had over- 
look him, and he dropped off the car «a block away 
from his destination for fear the error would be dis- 
covered, 


“Be my wife,’’ he implored, ‘‘be my 


wife, my sdored one. See! | have bad my iife | 


’ 


sured for $10,000 in your favor,’’ and he flourtshed 
the polleyia the air, She pondered a moment, the 
raising her large and lustrous orbs to his, she said 
‘“*Beltore l give you an answer [ would ke to k ~ 
the state of your health,’’ 
At Grand Rapids, Mich., the other day, 
an af antfora marriage a 
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Recent Book Issues, 


“The Jolly ery om the latest pro- 
duction of the great French novelist, Emile 
Zola,has just been published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros,, of this city, and {s a romance 
of decided interest, marked power and 
sprightiiness, Price 75 centa. 


“The Man Outside’ is a rather sensa- 
tional novel, with considerable claim to 
pre sean by ©. A. Boutelle, one of the 

ng young novelists of the day. Pub- 
lished oy Pollard & Moss, New York. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The September Magazine of Art is an 
unusually attractivenumber. The frontis- 
| w= is a beautiful photogravure of Cour- 

’ painting, “A Sword Shall Pierce 
Through Thine Own Soul Also.”’ ‘Lan- 
guese ot Design” isa valuable paper writ. 

and illustrated by Waiter Crane. F. 
Mabel Robinson writes on “Art Patrona,”’ 
taking Hadrian as the subject of her text. 
A illustrated paper is on “Art in the 
Theatre.” There + an exhaustive ag 
on “This Year's Salon,’ by Claude Phillips, 
which is illustrated with beautiful repro. 
ductions of some of the most notable paint- 
ings, a full page being given to “The Wan- 
ing of Summer."’ Mr. Kuskin’s museum 
at Sheffield is described. Other articles are 
“Studies in English Costume,’ Maro An- 
tonio Raimond), Engraver,’’ illustrated; a 
so-called poem by Walt Whit.nan, called 
“Twenty Years,” and a copious supply ot 
American and foreign art notes, Cassell 
& Co., publishers, New York. 


The Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer opens 
The Quiver tor Septearaer with an interest- 
ing “Story of the Spanish Armada.”’ “How 
Big the Sky Is,” isashort paper, and is 
followed with an instalment of the serial 
“In Her Own Right.” “Out ofa Pit” isa 
thrilling tale told at a Miners’ ‘‘Class.Meet- 
ing.”” “Hemikranioniam’’ is the striking 
title of a story by Kev. P. B, Power, which 
is followed by a paper, “Help to Doubters 
Through the Faith of Others,” by Rev. 
Boyd Carpenter. “Edith’s Green Dress’’ 
inastory of self denial. “The Tragedies of 
Madagascar”’ is Prof. Blaiki’s contribution 
to the serial “In Perils Ot."’ “The Boys ot 
the Formidable’’ is a spirited description of 
life on a scnool-ship. The Rev. Tryon Ed 
wards writes of “The Happlest Life.” 
There are other stories, poe, oy of 
pictures, and a good stock of ‘Short Ar- 
rows,”’ Cassell & Co,, publishers, New 
York, 


—<_ .- >. _- — 


GIRLS AND Bors.—That girls are more 
precocious than boys is a recognized tact. 
A girl ot ten is far in advance of a boy 
of the same age, not in absolute learn 
ing, perhaps, but in thoughtiulness and 
care for others, while a young lady ot 
seventeen regards a lad of the sane age as 
a boy to be snubbed on every pessible op- 
portunity. Evenatthe very earliest age 
girl's intelligence increases at a vastly 
greater rate than that of boys, and the 
growth of their body is in proportion to 
their intelligence. 

In the first six months of their life the 
weight the of brain in girls increases 27.41, 
100 representing the total growth between 
birth and six years of age; while the aver- 
age boy's brain increases only 23.51 in the 
same time. In heightthe girl grows 20 8, 
the boy only 11.14. These figures, we think, 
will surprise even mothers—to most of 
whom it will be new that girls grow al- 
most twice as fast as boys the first six 
months of their lives. 

But it is a singular fact thatin the organ 
of a body which it would be supposed is 
more developed in women than in men— 
namely the heart—the rate of growth in 
boy babies is somewhat greater than in 
girls, although if it increased in the same 
proportion as the growth of the body it 
should be that the weight of the girls’ 
hearts would be double that of the boys, 

—_—_——-_ © <a — 


PERSEVERANOK.— Did you ever know 
——— sick to any kind of business, no 
matter how mnpromng, te years at most, 
who did not prosper? Noone! no matter 
how bad it might be in the beginning—it 
he stuck to it earnestly and faithfully, and 
tried nothing else; no matter how hard he 
may have tound it sometimes to keep bis 
head above water; still, if he persevered, 
he always came out all right in the long 
run, A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help toaman. Kites rise against, 
not with the wind, Even ahead wind is 
better than nothing. No man ever worked 
his voyage in a dead calm. The best wind 
for aa in the long run, isa side 
wind. If it lows aft, how is he to get 
back? 


“. . 
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A PRETTY, talented girl who has just 
completed her school course with credit, 
and by reason of rather special talents bas 
received more attention ana admiration 
than fails to the lotof most girls, was asked 
the other day how she was enjoying her 
vacation. “Oh, I am enjoying it very 
much,’’ she answered. “i'm doing the 
housework now, and letting mother have a 
little rest,’’ “Your mother is away on a 
vacation, then?’ was the natural question. 
“Oh, no, she’s at home, but I'm giving her 
a chance to rest in the morning and to dress 
up and sit on the piazza when she feels like 
it I think it will do ber good to have a 
littie change."’ 

- > li 

Wk never desire ardentiy what we de- 

sire rationally. 
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THE END OF LIFE. 





OTHING in bis life becomes a 
Neapolitan like the leaving it. He 
may live on maccaroni and [ried fish 

ail the days of his life, kennel himself in a 

warret near the sky, and clothe himself in 

more or less picturesque rags; but on that 
last day, when conger eel and melon will 

tempt no more, when his tenement is a 

coffin and his garments a shroud, he will 

go through to bis grave in state, 

Come with me down this crowded little 
street, branching off the Via Roma, with 
ita rows of tempting shops filled with the 
daintiest of wares, ite thronged foot ways, 
and never-ending traffic of ‘busses, 
carriages, and mule carts laden with huge 
bottles or narrow casks of wine, Turning 
a corner, we come to a — lane, witn 
houses on either side, of five and six 
storeys, from the topmost of which, on 
poles thrust trom the windows, bang the 
family linen of all colors and every degree 
of approximate whiteness, 

omen are chattering to one another 
from window to window ‘across the way,’’ 

« bagpipe player, with his soft round hat 

stuck on a goat-ekin wind bag, is playing 

a dolefully repentant tane bejore the little 

shrine of the Madonna, May it bring him 

good fortune! 

itis Christmas time, and the sweetmeat 

shops are filled with little images done in 

sugar, and dainty boxes of preserved fruits 
and otber toothsome and seasonable gifts. 

But we bave no time to linger here, else 

we should like to go into the little tantoccini 

theatre, and see the great drama of the 


tery. Naples is a city of churches; they 
are scattered here, there and everywhere 
and as the gaudy procession marches slow- 
ly through the street, past San Fernard 
and through,the fishermen's quartor an 
sulpbur springs of San Lucia, the harsh 
belis of the churches clang out a deatn 
note. The ple uncover as the cortege 
passes; and in death the old man receives 
a token of respect never met with in his 
life time. 
SS 


NAVIGATING THE AItIR. 





been discussed from the very earliest 

times, and grotesque flying machines 
ot various kinds were tried during the 
Middle Ages with but little success, 

The first balloon ascension was made in 
Paris by de Rozier, October 15, 177%. The 
bag of the balloon was inflated with heated 
air. The experiment aroused much inter- 
est, and M. Charies, professor of natural 
philosophy in Paris, undertook a number 
ot experiments with the help of some young 
inen, students in bis classes, and on Decem. 
ber 1, 1783, made an ascension, @ven more 
successtul than M. Rozier by using hydro- 
gen gas for purpose of inflation. 

Curiously enough, at the same time 
Messrs. HKittenbouse and Hopkins, of this 
city were conducting experiments in the 
sane line, and during that month also suc- 
ceeded in making a balloon, and making 
an ascension in it. 

The plan of these early balloons was no 
doubt crude, but to M. Charlies aeronauts 
are indebted for several of the mostimpor- 


[ve problem ot navigating the air bas 





Flood done to the life by wooden dolls, or 
into that old church, with its heavy- 
padded door screen, where they are tack- 
ing wigs on the Magi and new tailing the 
ass for Lnespectacie of the Adoration. 

We inust hurry on till wecome to a little 
shop that basa stranger sight for as than 
all these, 

ook! do not turn aside, thougb perhaps 
it is a shock to come on it so suddenly. 
They have cieared away the fruit and 
bread trom the window, and placed in it 
instead a dead child. 

The pretty little creature, dressed out 
in all the precious things the poor parents 
possess, lies in a bed of flowers, waiting to 
ve carried to the grave, 

She looks, this little daughter of some 


waxen white, and in her hand she clasps a 
bunch of orange flower—a young 
bride of death, 

She will lie there fortwo or three days, 
ra by will look on 
her peaceful face and go hurriedly on, 
with a softer feeling in tbeir hearts, and a 
thought of their own little ones at home. 
From time to titne a man or woman turns 
into the shop and adds a camellia or bunch 
of violets to the fragrant nest in which she 
sleeps her sieep of death. 

{t 1s # strange custom to expose the dead 
in this fashion: a very old one, and in 
mnatters of such a kind the poor cling to 
the old ways. 

Their fathers and mothers laid out their 
dead thus, and so, in a few cases, fewer 
every year, the old custoin is observed. 

A litthe distance further on, we ses a 
young girl dintating a letter, say, to her 
sweetheart. The headdress, and the 
bright silk kerchief round her neck, make 
4 pitch of warm oolor in the ray of sunlight 
that had straggled down into this narrow 
by-way through the lotty rows of enclosing 
houses, 

How the old letter writer at a rickety 
little table bites the end of his goosequill 
impatiently as he waits for the next senti- 
nent, 

He is impervious to all sentiment him- 
self, and put the most loving wishes into 
silted but nore or less grammatical phrases, 
What, wouid you? It is his business, 

We turn from the picture of budding life 
to one of life ended. Tuis was the house of 
a carpenter and be isto be buried to-day, 
Heisanoldman. The child will have a 
procession in white; this old fellow will 
have one in flame oolor. Already half a 
dosen greasy, garlic-smelling men have 
commenced to get into their crimson-col- 
ered gowns. They robe themselves in the 
street in the presence of a crowd of boys. 
One distributes long tapers, and the men 
thrust their heads into pointed crimson caps 
with great owl-like orifives through which 
the wearer looks, 

A gaudy, glass-sided hearse, with a im- 
mensé gold crown on top, and drawn by 
six draped mules, now comes up. In it is 
placed a dummy ooffin, and the officiating 
priests take their seats in the vehicle, one 
at each corner. The genuine ooffin is 
placed in a very elaborately carved and 
gilded casket, borne on a platform, dra 
with purple velvet, braided with bullion, 
and borne on the shoulders ofsix men. A 
third coffin—this like the first, being only 
for show—made of handsome polished wood 
is slung On scarlet ropes and carried de- 
pending from two cross pieces of wood on 
the shoulders of four men. 

The procession is formed. At its head 
the chief of the mourners in flame-colored 
robes— Brethren of tie Migerioo: dia— bear- 
ng aloft a crucifix; thentwo andtwo march 
the strange, goblin-like taper bearers, afver 
whom comes the gorgeous casket blazing 
in the sunlight;then the hearse and the 
or and following these hobbie a 
long line of decrepit, stumbling old men; 
with blue capes and glazed hats, bearing in 
their bands little black bannereta. They 
are from the Benevolent Asylum, and earn 








an honest penny by biring themselves out 


| a8 poor relations; for the greater their nuu 
| ber the more important the funeral and— 


by a curious fictlion—the greater the charity 


| of the deceased. i 
i So the faneral train moves on to the cem- | 


tant details in the construction of their air 
vessels. He invented the valve atthe top 
of the balloon, and the Loop attached to the 
balloon with netting by which he sus- 
pended the car below. 

In 1785 occurred the first balloon acci- 
dent. M. de Rozier was attempting to 
oross the English channel in a balloon in 
flated with hydrogen gas when it caught 
tire, and tbe carand its twooccupants were 
precipitated 3,000 feet upon the rocks be- 
low, 

During the same year a successtu; bal- 
loon passage of the Channel was made by 
M. Blanchard, the tirst professional aero- 
naut, and an American traveller, 

In 1803, when tue balloon first began to 
be used torthe purpose of making scientific 
explorations of the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, M. Gay-Lussac used ropes for 
the first time to stay the balloon, and thus 
counteracted its rotary motion, which was 
one ofthe serious difficulties in bandling 
it. 

The balloon has also been used for mili- 
tary purpose asin our late war, and the 
war between the French and the Prussians. 
During the seige of Paris regular and suc- 
cessful communication was kept up be- 
tween the beleaguered city and the world 
without by these messengers, whose buoy- 
ancy enabled them to rise far above the 
range of the enemy’s guns. Over ten tons 
ot letters were seut out of Paris in balloons 
during the siege. 

But though the balloon was thus put to 
use in varivus ways, it was manifest to the 
scientists that it did not and probabl 
never could, completely solve the difficult 
problem of air navigation. It could not be 
guided or propelled successfully, and was 
always at themercy of every varying cur- 
rent of wind. Those who studied the sub- 
ject thoroughly became convinced that a 
successiul air ship must be nade of a very 
different shape, and must carry with it its 
own power, 

In 1852, Henri Gifford, a Frenchman 
made the first cylindrical balloon. It had 
acar below which carried a steam engine 
for driving power. It was reasonably 
successtul, but lacked power, as the 
weight of the engine required a larger bal- 
loon to lift it that it could propel. 

In 1872 Dupuy de Lome made some suc- 
cessful experiments with an air-ship of sim- 
ilar shape which was propelied by a screw 
attached to the car, and worked by means 
of a capstan, 

Experiments were also made by Mr. Rit- 
chell at several times between 1871 and 1877 
with a cylinder balloon, in which tans were 
used for power, 

In 1878, a German Herr Schroder, made 
a spindle shaped balloon, driven bvascrew, 
which was worked by an electric engine, 

In 1881 Mr. Gaston Tissandier also suc- 
ceeded in driving a balloon by means of 
electricity. 

But the success thus far in this line 
has undoubtedly been the air-ship of Cap- 
tains Reynard and Krebs, with which the 
ascension was made at Meudon, France, 
Auguat 9, 1884, 

This ship is a cigar-shaped balloon carry- 
ing & ss on which the steering and 
propelling apparatus is placed. The bal- 
loon is made of strong silk and covered 
with a light netting ot cords, and is 197 teet 
long and 39 feet in diameter. To the net- 
ting is suspended the platform, 131 feet 
long and 10 teet broad, on the front of 
which is fixed the propeller, a screw of 
light wooden frame-work and air-tight 
cloth. Tue rudder isat the rear of piatform. 
The propeller ts driven by electricity, 
generated by adynamo, which is in turn 
driven by stored electricity. The first as- 
cension of this ship fully satisfied the most 
Sanguine expectation of its builders. It 
was driven seven miles and back in the 
space of forty miutes, and obeyed tuily 
every movement of the rudder. 

As to the future of aerial navigation there 


is good reason to think that some remarka. 
ble achievements in this line may be wit- 
nessed before the close of the nineteenth 


entury. 

; _- 2 

HE loas of a beloved ounnection awakens 
an interest in heaven before unfelt. 


and they were the happy 
homes of strong, healthy, no- 
ble men and women. The 
simple but effective remedies | 
| which carried them t© green old age are | 


MACHINERY AND MODERN LIFE.—Me. 
chanical invention has eflaced the quietade 
of ancient owe from the lives of the peopie, 
and by multiplying the processes of wae 
rial production has brought within the 
command of the humblest articles and com- 
modities which, — the long centuries 
when hand labor ruled our industries were 
bevond the reach of even the highest, 

The change has beeu rapid and marvel- 
ous. In little more than a century the 
world has from a semi- con- 
dition of existence w a state of reckless ac- 
tivity and high pressure which is ty 
of the — of the steam and the whiri- 
ings of wheels which have on all sides en- 
coun passed us, 

Such a revolution could not possibly be 
etiected without evil results as well as good, 
but tne balance has ciearly been on the 
side of the better influences, for, much as 
old-fashioned people, who have not moved 
with the times, nay deprecate the turmoil 
and excitement of modern mechanical 
methods, they themselves would not like 
to relinquish the benefits which it has oun- 
ferred upon them, 

Besides, the more serious disadvantages 
of the system of production and iotion 
which in the first rush of the steam era were 
allowed to develope have for the most part 
been removed, and itis probable that the 
millions who gain their livelihood amidst 
the clatter and buzz of looms and spindles, 
or the flashings of flame and the clangor of 
hammers, enjoy, all things considered, 
brighter lives than did the workers in the 
handicrafts of the olden time. 

The terrors which attended the factory 
system when greedy cotton lords and 
worsted spinners were uncontrolled in their 
tyranny, and were allowed to make their 
fortunes at the cost of human suffering, 
have long been minimized by leyisiative 
interference; in the same way the dangers 
that once beset these toilers from unpro- 
tected machines have been to a great extent 
guarded against; and, altogether, this large 
body of workers may be said to have real- 
ized as much of the dignity and indepen- 
dendence of labor as is consistent with or- 
dinary conditions of industrial service, 

Then, apart from these considerations, 
there are the broader issues involved in the 
effects which our various mechanical de- 
velopements have had upon society gener- 
ally, increasing the avenues of approach 
from the lower levels of existence to the 
higher, and giving Opportunities which 
otherwise would have been unknown of 
winning wealth by skill, ingenuity and en- 


ergy. 

Hechtocry has caused the old lines of de- 
marcation between class and class, between 
the multitude and the aristocracy, the 
many and the few, to merge one in the 
other, until it ia difficult to say where the 
commercial link begins or ends, 
Machinery has converted America into 
an industrial El Dorado, tar richer in prises 
tor the adventurcus and tbe enterprising 
than any of the lands of golden dream 
which proved so great an attraction half a 
century ago. 
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KITTY is three years old, and ber brother, 
two years older, is not an angel by several 
degrees. The other night, alter saying Ler 
prayers, she said to ber mother; “ . 
wauiina, isn’t there something else that 
should pray for?” “Yes, Kitty, pray that 
the Lora will wake you a better girl, and 
George a better poy.” Kitty folded her 
hands and closed ver eyes. ‘And, dear 
Lord,” she whispered, “make Kitty a good 
ite girl and—Amen.” “Wuy, Kitty, 
expostuJatea her mother, ‘that 18n’t right. 
You should pray for your brotuer, too.”’ 
“I think not, mamma, | know that boy too 
well,” 
_—_——— >” 


His EXPLANATION oF IT.—‘*What 4 
triumph tor justice!’’ she exciaimed; ‘‘you 
of course, bave heard of the girl who was 
awarded a prize for an historical essay over 
a number of University studenta?”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said; ‘I’ve heard of it.’’ 

“Wel!” she went on proudly, “do you 
know that the papers are all talking about 
it?” 

And then the brute said, calmly, ‘The 
papers wouldn’t be all talking about it, you 
know, if it weren’t such an unprecedented 
thing, and almost certain never to bappen 
again.’’ 

ee os 

A CHARITABLE VIEw—Miss Lulu Japo- 
pica—*‘Ruse Bouche was a hateful thing to 
leave you out of the dinner she gave for 
Sir Rotten Rowe!” 

Miss Charity Ba)l—“‘Oh, don’t say that! 
I think she is a very seusible girll’”’ 

Miss Lulu Japonica—“‘Weil, I think its 
very nobie of you to say nice things about 
her, but— 

Miss Charity Ball—‘‘Yes, you see, she 
naturally wished to be the prettiest girl in 
the roou!’”’ 


EE 


THERE are two ways of being happy. 
We may either diminish our wants or aug- 
ment our means. Either wilh do—the re- 
sult is the same; and it is for each to decide 
for himself and do that which may happen 
to be the easier, 


Loa CARINS were strong- 
holds of love, contentment, 
health and happiness, Coon 
rSkins were nailed to the door 














now reproduced in Warner’s “Tippecanoe,” | 





and Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilia and 
other Log Cabin Remedies, 
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**‘Come buy! come buy! I have to sell 
A precious thing—the magic balm. 

*T will keep the lover's eyes entranced; 
Thou'lt be tor aye, as now, his charm. 
> 


The trusting maiden asked, ‘‘What need 
For me to buy thy magic balm? 

My lover swears with all his heart 
I shall forever be his charm.*' 


A year passed on; the young wife sought 
The vendor of the magic balm. 

**Oh, bring me quickly, sir,*’ she cried, 
**A cartioad of that magic eharm!"’ 


—BOLRBAC. 





Weather report—Thunder. 
Well-handled—The pump. 

The dress circle—The belt. 

A flat failure—A poor pancake. 

A bouncing baby—A rubber doll. 

A ship ruled by women—-Courtship. 

A stabbing case—A dagger’s sheath. 

A poor relation—A badly told story. 

A deep mystery—The bed of the ocean. 
Trying times—Going to the dressmaker’s. 
A dark transaction—A colored wedding. 
Important suit—First Jacket and trous- 


ers 


A ticklish position--That of a fly on a 
bald head. 


A very troublesome young lady—Mis- 
unders‘ood, 


The fly is a tall insect. He stands over 
six feet. Fact. 


Proper costume for an elopement — A 
cutaway jacket. 


Seedy party, to bartender: “Gimme a 
gin fisz.’’ Bartender: ‘‘Yes, sir, Do you want it 
extra fizzy?’ Seedy party: ‘*No; extra ginny.’’ 


‘‘Too much absorbed in his business,’’ 
was the comment of a newspaper on the death of a 
brewer who was found drowned in a tank of his own 
beer. 


People worry themselves ill; they worry 
themselves insane; they worry themselves to death. 
‘This is very tootish ; there are lots of other people to 
worry. 


Lady of the house, urging company to 
eat: ‘Please help yourselves, Do just as you would 
in your own house, 1 am always so glad when my 
friends are at home.) 


‘You are very late to-night, George,’’ 
said the girl, half reproaehfully. ‘‘Yes, dear; **your 
father’s new dog met me at the gate, and I’ve been 
trying to make friends with him.** 


Magistrate, to plaintiff, with lump on 
his head. ‘‘If your wife threw a sad-iron at you, 
why didn’t you dodge?’’ Plaintiff: ‘I did, your 
Honor, and that’s how I come to get hit.’’ 


Magistrate, to a sharp looking witness: 
**What is your business?’ Witness. ‘I am a law- 
yer.’’ Magistrate: ‘A lawyer, eh? Well, try to 
forget it while giving your testimony.’’ 


Mr. Caudle: ‘Doctor, I want you to put 
upa powerful sedative for my wife. Give me the 
best specific ior insomnia you know of.’? Ductor: 
**What'’s the matter? Can't she sleep?’? Mr. Cau- 
die: ‘*Yes, I guess so; but I can't.’ 


Citizen: ‘‘Well, deacon, I s’pose the 
campmeeting was a great success?’* Deacon, dubi- 
ously: **Well, Idunno, There were 48 converts.’’ 
‘“*Why, that's glorious!’’ ‘*Ye-es; but 37 of ‘em 
owe me yet for root beer an’ sandwiches. ’’ 


Young man, to messenger boy: ‘‘What 
did the young lady say when you gave her the 
flowers?’’ Messenger boy: ‘‘She asked the young 
tellow who was sittin’ on the porch with her if he 
didn’t want some for a buttonhole bouquet,’’ 


Street car conductor, to countryman: ‘‘If 
you saw him picking the gentleman's pocket, why 
didn’t you interfere, instead of letting him get 
away?’? Countryman: ‘*l saw that sign up there, 
"Beware of Pickpockets,’ an’, b’gosh, I was afraid 
to!’ 

“They are making a door with five key 
holes,*’ said Mrs. Augur. ‘‘What is the use of so 
many?’’ asked Mr, Augur, ‘‘It will be much easier 
tounlock. You can find it much more easily when 
you come home late,’’ responded the kind lady. 
**Rubbish!’’ responded Mr. Augur. ‘idiocy! When 
I come home late one key-hole is about as much as | 
care to find.’’ 


“Great thing, presence of mind,’’ said 
Grceding; I might have been a rich man to-day, if 
my presence of mind had not failed me one time.*’ 
**Indeed! What was that?’’ asked his friend. ‘*You 
remember my Uncle (ieorge—rich old duffer? You 
know lam his heir. Well, sir, | was with him one 
day when he was taken with a fit. 1 was so frightened 
that I lost my presence of mind and called ina doctor 
and Uncle George is living yet.’’ 


The carpenters say they don’t get enough 
to pay their voard. The shoemakers that it takes 
their awl to keep them to work, and their sole depend- 
ence is on their lastjob, Tailors have determined to 
give their customers fits. The hatters have kept a- 
head. The gas-fitters go for light work. Hakers say 
they knead more, and don’t like to see 80 many loaf- 
era. Batchers have to work at killing prices. The 
business of the paper-makers bring them to rags. 


A certain gentleman had a mother-in law 


with whom he did not live on very peaceful footing. 





IDEALS, TRUE AND UNTRUE. 





Among the most precious possessions of 
bumanity are its ideals, Whatever of 
poverty or hardship, of sickness or sorrow, 
a or adversity, of failure, or 

ness or sin may affilcta man, he has 
still within him the image of something 
better, nobier, happier, more successful to 
— for and to ve after. 

this image, varying though it does 
with the character and personality of each 
individual, is society indebted for its con- 
tinued and improvement in mani- 
fold directions, 

Oneof the most serious mnistakes which 
is made in this direction, as well as one of 
the most common, is that of presenting tor 
the aim ot everybody the ideal o! greatness 
and eminence, 

It is not an uncommon thing to urge 
boys to put forth their utmost endeavors in 
the hope of some day becoming great states- 
men and filling offices of political import. 
ance, 

Or they are pointed to the great autbors 
and ts who have instru and cheered 
mankind with their thoughts and imagin 
ings; to the great orators who have thrilled 
their audiences; tothe great inventors or 
musicians or sculptors whom the world de- 
lights to bonor, or the merchant princes 
who have accumulated and dispensed mil- 
lions, or equally rare and exceptional men 
of genius in other directions, and they are 
counseled to read their lives and study 
their methods, not simply to admire an: 
reverence, but to imitate, that they may 
rise to the same pinnacies on which these 
men have stood, 

The chiet reason why such motives should 
not be presented to the average yourb js 
that they are unsound. It is not even truw 
that most of the young people who are thus 
addressed can rise to eminence in any ai- 
rection. 

It is not even true that many can. If it 
were, eminence, ceasing to be exceptional, 
would lose its meaning. 

If all, or most, or many reached the 
same high position which is thus held out 
asa lure toall, it would become merely a 
common level and lose all its distinotive- 
ness, Neither wou.d it be desirabie were it 
possible, 

If all were officials, where would be the 
citizens? If all were architects, where 
would be the workmen? He whose sole 
alm is to reach some special height, when 
he finds that his powers are inadequate, 
will care but little to climb any further. 
Besides all this, such elevations are merely 
artificial. 

The tew who attain them see before 
them ondiess heights still awaiting their 
ascent. 

The true ideal that should fill a man’s 
heart and fire his energies is excelience in 
his own sphere—the living of bis own par- 
ticular life just as fully and nobly as he 
(not somebody else) can. True, this is av 
unknown quantity, but is a real, true, and 
attainable one, 

Eminent men and women is every walk 
of life are great blessings to the country, 
and we cannot too highly value or rever- 
enoe them. 

But they are necessarily few, and it is to 
the large y of the people of average 
aoilities that the country must look, and on 
whom it must depend for its character anu 
prosperity. 

siitiiceethicsieliatilesicnaledilie 

Hk COULDN’T PUT UP WITH IT,—“‘Hal- 
lo, Duckley, you’re looking up to-day. 
W hat’s the matter? Madea fortune or some- 
thing like that, eh?”’ 

“No, sir; 1 have asserted my manhood 
and am glorying init. i’ve thrown up my 
situation.” 

**You don’t say so! How was that?” 

‘Well, sir, the governor made a remark 
to me which I won’t stand from any man 
and work for him thereafter.’’ 

“Gracious! What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Your services are no longer 
required!”’ 


Pr - ae __—— 


AT Castagnoia, near Lugano, in Switzer- 
land, a woman, aged 36 years, recently 
gave birth to six childrena—four boys end 
two girls, They were born alive, though 
prematurely, but they all died in a few 
seconds, Their united weight was only 3% 

unds 13 ounces, and tne length of their 

ies, wuich were perfectly forined, varied 
from 8% to 1014 inches, The case, which is 
said to veat ali previous authentic records 
of human fecundity, is vouched for, 
alae ailiitetiene 

Mrs, BUCKNER, wife of the Governor of 
Kentucky, wears a8 ornaments a conch- 
shell lacepin and sleeve-buttons which, In 
addition to their beauty, bave the charin 
of a romantic history, having been pur- 
chased by her relative, General George 
Washington, from a shipwrecked anda 
desitute sailor and by him worn on the 
coatin which he was inaugurated, They 
are beautifully preserved and the coloring 
is exquisite. 

— 

WHEN you see a man with agreat deal of 
religion ciaplayed in his shop window, you 
may depend upon it be keeps a very small 
stock of it within. 

—_— ss 7 

Lo@ CABINS have become 
@ thing of the pest. From 
them have come great gen- 


H1s SHARE.—“Ob, yes,” remarked K etch- 
ly, in a seil-satisfied way, “Lula and [ will 
start out in married life under very favor- 
able circumstances. Her mother gives us 
a néat little home, ber father furnishes it, 
and ber Uncle de Long has given a carriage 
and pair, Besides, Lulu has a snug income 
in ber own name. 
‘What part do you furnish?”’ 
“‘Well—principaily the name—principal- 
ly the name,”’ 


— or 


Put dishes, tumblers and other ou 
articles into a kettle; cover them en ng 4 
with cold water,and put the kettle where it 
will soon boil. When it bas boiled a few 
minutes, set it aside, covered close. When 
the water is cold, take out the glass. This 
process will barden the articies so that they 
will not be as easily broken. \ 

HE who gives himself airs of importance 
exhibits the credentiaina of impotence. 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 15, 188s, 
Closed Saturdays at 1 P. M. 











WARP OF COTTON, WOOF OF WOOL” THAT'S CEYLON 
Fiannel. Gingham colors -—small, neat plaids and 
stripes. 37's, 0 and 65c, 

The richest, brightest, staringest of all is French 
Printed Flannel, ‘‘Biazer’’ stuff, As usual, latest 
comers are the prettiest. 65c for stripes; We for 
figured stripes 

WRAPS FOR BOARDWALK OR PIAZZA OK DRAWING 
room or wherever the nightair migntenth :2, g@l, 
one Cashmere Shawls, 75c, We, $1, $1. 

1 75, e 

° Ewbrotdered Scarfs for a little more. 

New Shetland Shawls, 75c, §1, $1.25, $1.%, 

A STRONG, NEAT COMFORTABLE BABY CARRIAGE 
for @. What's the one tor least. Anything cheaper 
must be mean insome part. Neither you nor we 
could afford that, The $6 Carriage is handsome and 
reliable. More fancy work, $10. clal Carriages 
vay with ribbons ‘and outage $12, Fld and $16.50. A 
Carriage made to your mind, ir you will, 

All the sorts are where you can see them between 
winks, 

WINDOW SCREENS THAT WILL SIFT OUT KVERY 
live thing will cost butatrifie Solid ash (rames: 

20x31 Inches, 45¢ 

24x41 inches, ec 

25241 inches, 55c 

2x37 inches, We 

24137 inches, 65e. 
Fach screen ean be reduced 6 inches or less, as re- 
quired, Walnut frames, 5c lees. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


From ear to ear far as requ 
pre top o. 








THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 


The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs, N. B, De Saussure. 

For ber special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Inatitute. 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1888 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi!l be secured to young ladies, a 





Ash frames, adjustable, 456c. ‘*Knock-down"’ 
Screen Door Frames, 70c; door compicte, springs, 


etc., $1.50, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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Sold by PHILA ¢ 
Creed 


p lovely fulllength beauties sent sealed, only 
Photos tr ctsase. West'n SupplyCo,, St. Louls, Mo 





Why not save onehal/ on 1000 useful 
SEE HERE! articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 
pay toagents. CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago, LI!, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
than at anything else in the world, Either sex , all ages. ( onte 
ty outfit FkES. Terms Fke@. Address, TkUR & CU., Augusta, Maine. 


Morphine Habit Cured In 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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ENSIONS fee eere tier wianws 


or parents. PERSIONS I Discharges pro 
cured §@7~No pension, SOPEB. Latest law, pamph- 
set Free! Pataicw O’F ageg.y, Att'y, Washington,D. C. 


“The Handy 


careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
| such tender care as will make it a home tn ite literal 
| sense, combined with the social advantages that form 
| so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
transfer their maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue & post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
«ive special attention to muste and art. They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 
| Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, alter September Ist, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish Ww apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Inatitute, 
Kev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, Ct. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Kev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 
ing Place, N, Y, 
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ear College, 

ror, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
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Kev. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at, , Brooklyn, 
Pror, ROW T K. RA YMON D, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Kn M. THAW, Pittsburgh, Va 


Hon, WADEH TON, ashington, D. ©, 
Mr. W.P LLIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 
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¥. J. PELZEHK, Charlestown, South Carolina, 
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Very neatty, if not quite all 
preserve their ¢ 


preservation, and at the same 
ornament for the centre table. 


la 
of the kind ever produced, 
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Finally she died, aod the son-in-law a few days afier divines,¢ quais in every way 
wards met Jones, who is somewhat fea terary | fof thoee who were born 
character i suppose you have heard of my mis the purnie yf Kuropea 
fortune? said the distracted son-in-law | Per pm \ better re 2 
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Recent Book Issues. 


“The Jolly Parisionnes,”’ the latest pro- 
duction of the great French novelist, Emile 
Zola, has just been published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros,, of this city, and is a romance 
of decided interest, marked power and 
sprightiiness. Price 75 centa. 


“The Man Outside” is a rather sensa- 
tional novel, with considerable claim to 
pr cage y C. A. Boutelle, one of the 

ng young novelists of the day. Pub- 
lished oy Pollard & Moss, New York. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The September Magazine of Art is an 
unusually attractivenumber. The frontis- 
jae y is a beautiful photogravure of Cour- 

’ painting, “A Sword Shall Pierce 
Through Thine Own Soul Also,’’ ‘Lan- 
ot Design” is a valuable paper writ. 
and illustrated by Walter Crane. F. 
Mabel Robinson writes on “Art Patrona,”’ 
taking Hadrian as the subject of her text. 
A good !!lustrated _— is on “Art in the 
Theatre.” There in an exhaustive peper 
on “This Year's Salon,’’ by Claude Phillips, 
which is illustrated with beautiful repro. 
ductions of some of the most notable paint- 
ings, a full page being given to “The Wan- 
ing of Summer.”’ Mr. Kuskin’s museum 
at Sheffield is described. Other articles are 
“Studies in Knglish Costume,’’ Maroc An- 
tonio Raimond, Engraver,’’ illustrated; a 
#0-called — by Walt Whitinan, called 
“Twenty Years,” and a copious supply ot 
American and foreign art notes. Cassell 
& Co., publishers, New York. 


The Rev. T. F. Thistieton Dyer opens 
The Quiver tor Sanemnet with an interest- 
ing “Story of the Spanish Armada.” “How 
Big the Sky Is,” isashort paper, and is 
followed with an instalment of the serial 
“In Her Own Right.” “Out of a Pit” isa 
thrilling tale told at a Miners’ ‘‘Class-Meet- 
ing.”” “Hemikranioniam’’ is the striking 
tithe of a story by Kev. P. B. Power, which 
is followed by a paper, ‘Help to Doubters 
Through the Faith of Others,’’ by Rev. 
Boyd Carpenter. “Edith’s Green Dress” 
in astory of self denial. ‘The Tragedies of 
Madagascar” is Prof. Blaiki's contribution 
to the serial “In Perils Ott."’ “The Boys ot 
the Formidable” ls a spirited description of 
lite on a school-ship. The Rev. Tryon Ed 
wards writes of “The Happiest Life.” 


There are other stories, ages JF any of 
LD 


pictures, and a good stock o hort Ar- 
rows,”’” Cassell & Co, publishers, New 
York, 

-_— 3 

GIRLS AND Bors.—That girls are more 
precocious than boys is a recognized tact. 
A girl of ten is far in advance ot a boy 
of the same age, not in absolute learn 
ing, perhaps, but in thoughtiulness and 
care for others, while a young lady otf 
seventeen regards a lad of the samme age as 
a boy to be snubbed on every pessible op- 
portunity. Even atthe very earliest age 
girl's intelligence increases at a vastly 
greater rate than that of boys, and the 
growth of their body is in proportion to 
their intelligence. 

In the first six months of their life the 
weight the of brain in girls increases 27.41, 
100 representing the total growth between 
birth and six years of age; while the aver- 
age boy's brain increases only 23.51 in the 
same time. In heightthe girl grows 20 8, 
the boy only 11.14. These figures, we think, 
will surprise even mothers—to most of 
whom it will be new that girls grow al- 
most twice as fast as boys the first six 
months of their lives. 

But it is a singular fact that in the organ 
of a body which it would be supposed is 
more developed in women than in men— 
namely the heart—the rate of growth in 
boy babies {s somewhat greater than in 
girls, although if it increased in the same 
proportion as the growth of the body it 
should be that the weight of the girls’ 

hearts would be double that of the boys, 
_——— a - 


PKRSEVERANCOK.— Did you ever know 
Tr sick to any kind of business, no 
matter how unpromising, ten years at most, 
who did not prosper? Noone! no matter 
how bad it might be in the beginning—if 
he stuck to it earnestly and faithfully, and 
tried nothing else; no matter how hard he 
may have tound it sometimes to keep bis 
head above water; sull, if he persevered, 
he always came out all right jn the long 
run. A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help toaman. Kites rise against, 
not with the wind. Even ahead wind is 
better than nothing. No man ever worked 
his voyage in a dead calm. The best wind 
for ‘eke in the long run, isa side 
wind. If it blows aft, how is he to get 
back? M. 8. 
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A PRETTY, talented girl who has just 
completed her school course with credit, 
and by reason of rather special talents has 
received more attention ana admiration 
than falls to the lotof most girls, was asked 
the other day how she was enjoying her 
vacation. “Oh, I am enjoying it very 
much,’’ she answered. “i'm doing the 
housework now, and letting mother have a 
little rest,’ “Your mother is away on a 
vacation, then?'’ was the natural question. 
“Oh, no, she’s at home, but I'm giving her 
a chance to rest in the morning and to dress 
up and sit on the piazza when she feels like 
it I think it will do ber good to have a 
littie change."’ 

= 2 © — — 

Wr never desire ardentiy what we de 

sire rationally : 
—_ . —— 

For deélicacy, for purity, a for D 
provement of the 0m ple xior nothing 
equals Pozzoni’s Powder. 


THE END OF LIFE. 





OTHING in bis life becomes a 
Neapolitan like the leaving it. He 
it may live on maccaront and [ried fish 
ail the days of his life, kennel himself in a 
warret near the sky, and clothe himself in 
more or less picturesque rags; but on that 
last day, when conger eel and melon will 
tempt no more, when his tenement is a 
coffin and bis prmny a shroud, he will 
go through to bis grave in state, 

Come with me down this crowded little 
street, branching off the Via Roma, with 
ita rows of tempting shops filled with the 
daintiest of wares, ita thronged foot ways, 
and never-ending traffic of ‘busses, 
carriages, and mule carts laden with huge 
bottles or narrow casks of wine, Turning 
a corner, we come to a me | lane, with 
houses on either side, of five and six 
storeys, from the topmost of which, on 
poles thrust trom the windows, bang the 
family linen Of all colors and every degree 
of approximate whiteness, 
omen are chattering to one another 
from window to window “across the way,’’ 
4 pipe player, with his soft round hat 
stuck on a goat-skin wind bag, is playing 
a dolefully repentant tune beiore the little 
sbrine of the Madonna, May it bring him 
good fortune! 
itis Christmas time, and the sweetmeat 
shops are filled with little images done in 
sugar, and dainty boxes of preserved fruits 
and other toothsome and seasonable gifts. 
But we bave no time to linger here, else 
we should like to go intothe ifttle tantoccini 
theatre, and see the great drama of the 
Flood done to the life by wooden dolls, or 
into that old church, with its heavy- 
padded door screen, where they are tack- 
ing wigs on the Magi and new tailing the 
asa for Lnespectacie of the Adoration. 

We must burry on till wecome to a little 
shop that basa stranger sight for ua than 
all these, 
Louk! do not turn aside, thougb perhaps 
it is a shock to come on it so suddenly. 
They have cieared away the fruit and 
bread trom the window, and placed in it 
instead a dead chiid. 
The pretty little creature, dressed out 
in all the precious things the poor Ss steage 
lies in a bed of flowers, waiting to 
ve carried to the grave, 
She looks, this little daughter of some 
seven years, like a lovely doll; ber face is 
waxen white, and in her hand she clasps a 
tiny bunch of orange flower—a young 
bride of death, 
She will lie there fortwo or three days, 
and hundreds of passers by will look on 
her peaceful face and go hurriedly on, 
with a softer feeling in their hearts, and a 
thought of their own little ones at home. 
From time to titne a man or woman turns 
into the shop and adds a camellia or bunch 
of violets to the fragrant nest in which she 
sleeps her sieep of death. 
it 1s a strange custom to expose the deail 
in this fashion: a very old one, and in 
matters of such a kind the poor oling to 
the old ways. 
Their fathers and mothers laid out their 
dead thus, and so, in a few cases, fewer 
every year, the old custoin is observed. 
A little distance further on, we seo a 
young girl dictating a letter, say, to her 
sweetheart. The headdress, and the 
bright silk kerohief round her neck, make 
4 pitch of warm color in the ray of sunlight 
that bad straggled down into this narrow 
by-way through the lotty rows of enclosing 
houses, 
How the old letter writer at a rickety 
little table bites the end of his goosequill 
impatiently as he waits for the next senti- 
mnent, 
He is impervious to all sentiment him- 
self, and put the most loving wishes into 
silted but more or less grammatical phrases, 
What, wou:d you? It is his business, 

We turn from the picture of budding life 
to one of life ended. Tuis was the house of 
a carpenter and he isto be buried to-day, 
He isan oldman. The child will have a 
procession in white; this old fellow will! 
have one in flame color, Already half a 
dosen greasy, garlic-smelling men have 
commenced to get into their orimson-col- 
ered gowns, They robe themselves in the 
street in the presence of a crowd of boys. 
One distributes long tapers, and the men 
thrust their heads into pointed crimson caps 
with great owl-like orthess through which 
the wearer looks, 

A gaudy, glass-sided hearse, with a im- 
mense gold crown on top, and drawn by 
six draped mules, now comes up. In it is 
placed a dummy ooffin, and the officiating 
priests take their seats in the vehicie, one 
at each corner. Tbe genuine coffin is 
placed in a very elaborately carved and 
gilded casket, borne on a platforin, draped 
with purple velvet, braided with bullion, 
and borne on the shoulders ofaix men. A 
third coffin—this like the first, being only 
for show —made of handsome polished wood 
is slung On scarlet ropes and carried de- 
pending from two cross pieces of wood on 
the shoulders of four men. 

The procession is formed. At its head 
the chief of the mourners in flame-cojored 
robes— Brethren of tie Miserioo: dia— bear- 
ng aloft a crucifix; thentwo andtwo march 
the strange, goblin-like taper bearers, afver 
whom comes the go us casket blazing 
in the sunlight;then the hearse and the 
rooms, bem» and following these hobbie a 

long line of decrepit, stumbling old men; 
with blue capes and glazed hats, bearing in 
their hands little black bannereta. They 
are from the Benevolent Asylum, and earn 
an bonest penny by biring themselves out 
as poor relations; for the greater their nuu 
ber the more important the funeral and 
by a curious fictlon—the greater the charity 
of the deceased, 

So the funeral train moves on to the cem- 





etery. Naples is a city of churches; they 
are scattered here, there and everywhere 
and as the gaudy procession marches slow- 
ly through the street, San Fernacd 
and through,the fishermen's quartor an 
sulpbur springs of San Lucia, the harsh 
belis of the churches clang out a deatn 
note. The ple uncover as the cortege 
passes; and in death the old man receives 
a token of respect never met with in his 
life time, 
A ea 


NAVIGATING THE AIR. 





been discussed from the very earliest 

times, and grotesque flying machines 
ot various kinds were tried during the 
Middle Ages with but little success, 

The first balloon ascension was made in 
Paris by de Rozier, October 15, 177%. The 
bag of the balloon was inflated with heated 
air. The experiment aroused much inter- 
est, and M. Charies, professor of natural 
philosophy in Paris, undertook a number 
ot experiments with the help of some young 
men, students in his classes, and on Decem. 
ber i, 1783, made an ascension, even more 
successtul than M. Rozier by using hydro- 
gen gas for purpose of inflation. 

Curiously enough, at the same time 
Messrs. Hittenhouse and Hopkins, of this 
city were conducting experiments in the 
same line, and during tnat month also suc- 
ceeded in making a balloon, and making 
an ascension in it. 

The plan of these early balloons was no 
doubt crude, but to M. Charles aeronauts 
are indebted for several of the most impor- 
tant details in the construction of their air 
vessels. He invented the valve at the top 
of the balloon, and the Loop attached to the 
balloon with netting by which he sus- 
pended the car below. 

In 1785 occurred the first balloon acci- 
dent. M. de Rozier was attempting to 
cross the English channe! in a balloon in 
flated with hydrogen gas when it caught 
tire, and the carand its twooccupants were 
precipitated 3,000 feet upon the rocks be- 
low, 

During the same year a successfu: bal- 
loon passage of the Channel was made by 
M. Blanchard, the tirst professional aero- 
naut, and an American traveller, 

In 1803, when tne balloon first began to 
be used forthe purpose of making scientitic 
explorations of the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, M. Gay-Lussac used ropes for 
the first time to stay the balloon, and thus 
counteracted its rotary motion, which was 
one ofthe serious difficulties in bandling 


[ive problem ot navigating the air bas 


t 

The balloon kas also been used for mili- 
tary purpose asin our tate war, and the 
war between the French and the Prussians. 
During the seige of Paris regular and suc- 
cessiul communication was kept up be- 
tween the beleaguered city and the world 
without by these messengers, whose buoy- 
ancy enabled them to rise far above the 
range of the enemy’s guns. Over ten tons 
ot letters were seut out of Paris in balloons 
during the siege. 

But though the balloon was thus put to 
use in varivus ways, it was manifest to the 
scientists that it did not and probabl 
never could, completely solve the difficult 
problem of alr navigation. It could not be 
guided or propelled successfully, and was 
always at themercy of every varying cur- 
rent of wind. Those who studied the sub- 
ject thoroughly became convinced that a 
successful air ship must be nade ot a very 
different shape, and must carry with it its 
own power, 

In 1852, Henri Gifford, a Frenchman 
made the first cylindrical balloon. It had 
acar below which carried a steam engine 
for driving power. It was reasonably 
successtul, but lacked power, as the 
weight of the engine required a larger bal- 
luon to lift it that it could propel. 

In 1872 Dupuy de Lome made some suc- 
cessful experiments with an air-ship of sim- 
ilar shape which was propelled by a screw 
attached to the car, and worked by means 
of a capstan, 

Experiments were also made by Mr. Rit- 
chell at several times between 1871 and 1877 
with a cylinder balloon, in which tans were 
used for power, 

In 1878, a German Herr Schroder, made 
a spindie shaped balloon, driven bvascrew, 
which was worked by an electric engine, 

In 1881 Mr. Gaston Tissandier also suc- 
ceeded in driving a balloon by means of 
electricity. 

But the success thus far in this line 
has undoubtedly been the air-ship of Cap- 
tains Reynard and Krebs, with which the 
ascension was made at Meudon, France, 
Auguat 9, 1884, 

This sip is a cigar-shaped balloon carry- 
Ing a —- on which the steering and 
— ling apparatus is placed. The bal- 

oon is made of strong silk and covered 
with a light netting ot cords, and is 197 teet 
long and 39 feet in diameter. To the net- 
ting is suspended the platform, 131 feet 
long and 10 teet broad, on the front of 
which is fixed the propeller, a screw of 
light wooden frame-work and air-tight 
cloth. The rudder is atthe rear of platform. 
The propeller ts driven by electricity, 
generated by adynamo, which is in turn 
driven by stored electricity. The first as- 
cension of this ship fully satisfied the most 
Sanguine expectation of its builders, It 
was driven seven miles and back in the 





Space of forty miutes, and obeyed fully 
6very movement of the rudder. 
As to the future of aerial navigation there 


| 18 food reason to think that some remarka 
bie achievements in this line may be wit- | 
nessed before the close of the nineteenth | 


entury 
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beloved connection awakens 
an interest in heaven before unfelt. 
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MACHINERY AND MODERN LIFE.—Me. 
chanical invention bas effaced the quietade 
of ancient d from the lives of the people, 
and by multiplying the processes of mate. 
rial production has brought within the 
command of the humblest articles and com- 
modities which, during the long centuries 
when hand labor ruled our industries were 
bevond the reach of even the highest, 

The change bas beeu rapid and marvel- 
ous. In little more than a century the 
world has paseed from a semi- con- 
dition of existence w a state of reckless ac- 
tivity and high pressure which is ty 
of the —— ot the steam and the whiri- 
ings of wheels which have on all sides en- 
coun passed us, 

Such a revolation could not possibly be 
etiected without evil results as well as good, 
but tne balance has ciearly been on the 
side of the better influences, for, much as 
old-fashioned people, who have not moved 
with the times, may deprecate the turmoil 
and excitement of modern mechanical 
methods, they themselves would not like 
to relinquish the benefits which it has oun- 
ferred upon them. 

Besides, the more serious disadvantages 
of the system of production and «motion 
which in the first rush of the steam era were 
allowed to develope have for the most part 
been removed, and it is probable that the 
millions who gain their livelihood amidst 
the clatter and buzz of looms and spindles, 
or the flashings of flame and the clangor of 
hammers, enjoy, all things considered, 
brighter lives than did the workers in the 
handicrafts of the olden time. 

The terrors which attended the factory 
system when greedy cotton lords and 
worsted spinners were uncontrolled in their 
tyranny, and were allowed to make their 
fortunes at the cost of human suffering, 
have long been minimized by legislative 
interference; in the same way the dangers 
that once beset these toilers from unpro- 
tected machines have been to a great extent 
guarded against; and, altogether, this large 
body of workers may be said to have real- 
ized as much of the dignity and indepen- 
dendence of labor as is consistent with or- 
dinary conditions of industrial eervice, 

Then, apart from these considerations, 
there are the broader issues involved in the 
effects which our various mechanical doe- 
velopements have had upon society gener- 
ally, increasing the avenues of approach 
from the lower leveis of existence to the 
higher, and giving Opportunities which 
otherwise would have been unknown of 
winning wealth by skill, ingenuity and en- 


orgy. 

Hechinery has caused the old lines of de- 
marcation between class and class, between 
the multitude and the aristocracy, the 
many and the few, to merge one in the 
other, until it is difficult to say where the 
commercial link begins or ends, 

Machinery has converted America into 
an industrial El Dorado, tar richer in prises 
for the adventurcus and the enterprising 
than any of the lands of golden dream 
which proved so great an attraction half a 
century ago. 














KITTY is three years old, and ber brother, 
two years older, is not an angel by several 
degrees. The other night, alter saying Ler 
prayers, she said to her mother; “Now 
wauiina, isn’t there somecbing else that 
should pray for?” ‘Yes, Kitty, pray that 
the Lora will make you a better girl, and 
George a better boy.” Kitty folded her 
bands and closed wer eyes. “And, dear 
Lord,” she whispered, “make Kitty a good 
little girl and—Amen.” “Wuy, Kitty,” 
expostuJatea her mother, “that isn’t right. 
You should pray for your brotuer, too.” 
“I think not, mamma, ] know tbat boy too 
weil,” 
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His EXPLANATION OF I1T.—‘What 4 
triumph tor justice!’’ she exciaimed; ‘‘you 
of course, have heard of the girl who was 
awarded a prize for an historical @ssay over 
a nuuiber of University students?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he said; “I’ve heard of it.”” 

“Well” she went on proudly, “do you 
ee that the papers are all talking about 
it?’ 

And then the brute said, calmly, “The 
papers wouldn’t be all talking about it, you 
know, if it weren’t such an unprecedented 
thing, and almost certain never to bappen 
again.’’ 

OO _——_———— 

A CHARITABLE VIEW—Miss Lulu Japo- 
Dica—**Kuse Bouche was a hateful thing to 
leave you out of the dinner she gave for 
Sir Rotten Rowel!”’ 

Miss Charity Ba)l—“Oh, don’t say that! 
I think she is a very seusible girll’’ 

Miss Lulu Japonica—Well, I think its 
very nobie of you to say nice things about 
her, but— 

Miss Charity Ball—‘‘Yes, you see, she 
naturally wished to be the prettiest girl in 
the rooin!”’ 


ey 


THERE are two ways of being happy: 
We may either diminish our wants or aug- 
ment our means, Either wilh do—the re- 
sult is the same; and it is tor each to decide 
for himself and do that which may happen 
to be the easier, 
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Loa CABINS were strong- 
holds of love, contentment, 
health and happiness. Coon 
skins were nailed to the door 
and they were the happy 
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= ble men and women. The | 

simple but effective remedies | 

| which carried them to green old age are 


homes of strong, healtby, D°- 





now reproduced in Warner’s Tippecanoe,’ i 
and Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilia and 
other Log Cabin Remedies, 
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**Come buy! come buy! I have to sell 
A precious thing—the magic balm. 

*T will keep the lover's eyes entranced ; 
Thou'lt be tor aye, as now, his charm. 
. 

The trusting maiden asked, ‘‘What need 
For me to buy thy magic balm? 

My lover swears with all his heart 
I shall forever be his charm.’’ 


A year passed on; the young wife sought 
The vendor of the magic balm. 

**Oh, bring me quickly, sir,’ she cried, 
**A cartload of that magic eharm!*’ 


—BOLBAC. 





Weather report—Thunder. 
Well-handled—The pump. 

The dreas circle—The belt. 

A flat failure—A poor pancake. 

A bouncing baby—A rubber doll. 

A ship ruled by women—-Courtship. 

A stabbing case—A dagger’s sheath. 

A poor relation—A badly told story. 

A deep mystery—The bed of the ocean. 
Trying times—Going to the dressmaker’s. 
A dark transaction—A colored wedding. 
Important suit—First jacket and trous- 


ers 


A ticklish position--That of a fiy on a 
bald head. 


A very troublesome young lady—Mis- 
understoud,. 


The fly is a tall insect. He stands over 


six teet. Fact. 


Proper costume for an elopement — A 
cutaway jacket. 


Seedy party, to bartender: “Gimme a 
gin fisz.’’ Bartender: ‘‘Yes, sir, Do you want it 
extra fizzy?’’ Seedy party: ‘*No; extra ginny.’’ 


‘‘Too much absorbed in his business,’’ 
was the comment of a newspaper on the death of a 
brewer who was found drowned in a tank of his own 
beer. 


People worry themselves ill; they worry 
themselves insane; they worry themselves to death. 
‘This is very tootish ; there are lots of other people to 
worry. 


Lady of the house, urging company to 
eat: ‘*Pleasehelp yourselves, Do just as you would 
in your own house. 1 am always so glad when my 
friends are at home.’ 


‘You are very late to-night, George,’’ 
said the girl, half reproaehfully. **Yes, dear; ‘‘your 
father’s new dog met me at the gate, and I’ve been 
trying to make friends with him.’ 


Magistrate, to plaintiff, with lump on 
his head. ‘‘If your wife threw a sad-iron at you, 
why didn’t you dodge?’’ Plaintiff: ‘*I did, your 
Honor, and that’s how I come to get hit.’’ 


Magistrate, to a sharp looking witness: 
**What is your business?’’ Witness. ‘‘I am a law- 
yer.’’ Magistrate: *‘A lawyer, eh? Well, try to 
forget it while giving your testimony.’’ 


Mr. Caudle: ‘Doctor, I want you to put 
upa powerful sedative for my wife. Give me the 
best specific ior insomnia you know of.’’ DMuctor: 
**What’s the matter? Can'tshe sleep?’ Mr. Cau- 
die: ‘*Yes, I guess so; but I can't.’’ 


Citizen: ‘‘Well, deacon, I s’pose the 
campmeeting was a great success?’’ Deacon, dubti- 
ously: ‘*Well, Idunno, There were 4% converts."’ 
‘*‘Why, that’s glorious!"’ ‘*Ye-es; but 37 of ‘em 
owe me yet for root beer an’ sandwiches.’ 


Young man, to messenger boy: ‘‘What 
did the young iady say when you gave her the 
flowers?*? Messenger boy: ‘‘She asked the young 
fellow who was sittin’ on the porch with her if he 
didn’t want some for a buttonhole bouquet,’’ 


Street car conductor, to countryman: ‘‘If 
you saw him picking the gentleman's pocket, why 
didn’t you interfere, instead of letting him get 
away?’? Countryman: ‘‘l saw that sign up there, 


‘Beware of Pickpockets,’ an’, b’gosh, I was afraid 
to!’? 


“They are making a door with five key 
holes,*’’ said Mrs. Augur. ‘*What ie the use of so 
many?'’ asked Mr. Augur, ‘‘It will be much easier 
tounlock, You can find it much more easily when 
you come home late,’’ responded the kind lady. 
**Rubbish!’’ responded Mr. Augur. ‘‘idiocy! When 
I come home late one key-hole is about as much as | 
care to find,’’ 


“Great thing, presence of mind,’’ said 
Grceding; I might have been a rich man to-day, if 
my presence of mind had not failed me one time.*’ 
**Indeed! What was that?’’ asked bis friend. ‘*You 
remember my Uncle (ieorge—rich old duffer? You 
know lam his heir. Well, sir, | was with him one 
day when he was takev with a fit. 1 was so frightened 
that I lost my presence of mind and called in a doctor 
and Uncle George ia living yet.’’ 


The carpenters say they don’t get enough 
to pay their voard. The shoemakers that it takes 
their awl to keep them to work, and their sole depend- 
ence is on their lastjob, Tailors have determined to 
give their customers fits. The hatters have kept a- 
head. The gas-fitters go for light work, Bakers say 
they knead more, and don’t like to see 50 many loaf- 
era. Batchers have to work at killing prices. The 
business of the paper-makers bring them to rags. 


A certain gentleman had a mother-in law 


with whom be did not live on very peaceful footing 
Finally she died, and the son-in-law a few days after 
wards met Jones, who is somewhat fsa terary 
character A suppose you have ear of my mis 
fortane said he distrected son-in-law 

I read the sad news.’’ ‘*Well, I want yo o giv 

a nice epitaph for her. Something short “Ten, ° 


replied the friend, ‘‘the shorter the better, How 
would‘At Last’ dor’’ 
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IDEALS, TRUE AND UNTRUE. 





Among the most precious possessions of 
humanity are its ideals, Whatever of 
poverty or hardship, of sickness or sorrow, 
disappointments or adversity, of failure, or 

ness or sin may affiicta man, he has 
still within him the image of something 

r, nobler, happier, more successtul to 
for and to ve after. 
this image, varying though it does 
with the character and personality of each 
individual, is society indebted for its con- 
tinued ress and improvement in mani- 
fold directions, 

One of the most serious mnistakes which 
is made in this direction, as well as one of 
the most common, is that of presenting for 
the aim of everybody the ideal of greatness 
and eminence, 

It is not an uncommon thing to urge 
boys to put torth their utmost endeavors in 
the hope of some day becoming great states- 
men and filling offices of political import. 
ance. 

Or they are pointed to the great authors 
and ts who have instruc and cheered 
mwankind with their thoughts and imagin- 
ings; to the great orators who have thrilled 
their audiences; tothe great inventors or 
musicians or sculptors whom the world de- 
lights to bonor, or the merchant princes 
who have accumulated and dispensed mil- 
lions, or equally rare and exceptional men 
of genius in other directions, and they are 
counseled to read their lives and study 
their methods, not simply to admire an: 
reverence, but to imitate, that they may 
rise to the same pinnacies on which these 
men have stood. 

The chief reason why such motives sbould 
not be presented to the average youth is 
that they are unsound. It is not even true 
that most of the young people who are thus 
addressed can rise to eminence in any al- 
rection. 

It is not even true that many can. If it 
were, eminence, ceasing to be exceptional, 
would lose its meaning. 

If all, or most, or many reached the 
same high position which is thus held out 
asa lure toall, it would become merely a 
common level and lose all its distinctive- 
ness, Neither wou.d it be desirable were it 
possible, 

If all were officials, where would be the 
citizens? If all were architects, where 
would be the workmen? He whose sole 
aim is to reach some special height, when 
he finds that his powers are inadequate 
will care but little to climb any further. 
Besides all this, such elevations are merely 
artificial. 

The tew who attain them see before 
them ondiess heights still awaiting their 
ascent. 

The true ideal that should fill a man’s 
heart and fire his energies is excelience in 
his own sphere—the living of his own par- 
ticular life just as fully and nobly as he 
(not somebody else) can. True, this is an 
unknown quantity, but is a real, true, and 
attainable one. 

Eminent men and women is every walk 
of life are great blessings to the country, 
and we cannot too highly value or rever- 
ence them. 

But they are necessarily few, and it is to 
the large body of the people of average 
abilities that the country must look, and on 
whom it must depend for its character anu 
prosperity. 

a a a 

Hk COULDN’T PUT UP WITH IT,—“Hal- 
lo, Duckley, you’re looking up (to-day. 
W hat’s the matter? Made a fortune or some- 
thing like that, eh?’’ 

“No, sir; 1 have asserted my manhood 
and am glorying init. i’ve thrown up my 
situation.” 

‘You don’t say so! How was that?” 

‘Well, sir, the governor made a remark 
to me which Iwon’t stand from any man 
and work for him thereafter.’’ 

“Gracious! What did he say?” 

“Hesaid, ‘Your services are no longer 
required!’’ 

“98989 ° << __— 


AT Castagnoia, near Lugano, in Switzer- 
land, a woman, aged 36 years, recently 
gave birth io six childrea—four boys snu 
two girls. They were born alive, though 
prematurely, but they all died in a few 
seconds, Their united weight was only 3 
pean 13 ounces, and tne length of their 

ies, wuich were perfectly formed, varied 
from $% to 1014 inches. The case, which is 
said to veat ali previous authentic records 
of human fecundity, is vouched for, 
So 

Mrs, BUCKNER, wife of the Governor of 
Kentucky, wears a8 ornaments a conch- 
shell lacepin and sieeve-buttons which, in 
addition to their beauty, bave the charin 
of a romantic history, having been pur- 
chased by her relative, General George 
Washington, from a shipwrecked and 
desitute sailor and by him worn on the 
coatin which be was inaugurated. They 
are beautifully preserved and the coloring 
is exquisite. 

—_— ee 

WHEN you see a man with agreat dea! of 
religion Cciaplayed in his shop window, you 
may depend upon it be keeps a very small 
stock of it within. 

— ra ee 

Loe CABINS have become 
a thing of the pest. From 
them have come great gen- 
orals, statesmen, lawyers and 
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J divines,equais in every way 

fof those who were bor! 

the purpie of Kuropea 

courte, N better remedy i 
for puriiying the biooOd was cver ina 
than Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla, Try 


Warner’s “Tippecanoe” to-day. 


H1s SHARRB.—“Ob, yes,” remarked K etob- 
ly, in a seit-satiafied way, “Lula and I will 
start out in married life under very favor- 
able circumstances. Her mother gives us 
a néat little home, her father furnishes it, 
and her Uncle de Long has given a carriage 
and pair, Besides, Luiu has a snug income 
in her own name. 

' «What part do you furnish?’’ 

“‘Well—principaily the name—principal- 
ly the name,”’ 


eo 


Put dishes, tumblers and other glass 
articles into a kettle; cover them en ay | 
with cold water,and put the kettle where it 
will soon boil, When it bas boiled a few 
minutes, set it aside, covered close. When 
the water is cold, take out the glass. This 
process will barden the articles so that they 
will not be as easily broken. \ 
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HE who gives himself airs of importance 
exhibits the credentials of impotence. 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 13, 188s, 
Closed Saturdays at 1 P. M. 








WARP OF COTTON, WOOF OF WOOL- THAT'8 CEYLON 
Fiannel, Ginehamcolors—small, neat plaids and 
stripes. 37\4, 0 and 65c. 

The richest, brightest, staringest of all is French 
Printed Flannel, ‘‘Biazer’' stuff. As usual, latest 
comers are the prettiest. 65c for stripes; We for 
figured stripes 

WRAPS FOR BOAKDWALK OK PIAZZA OK DRAWING 


room or wherever the nightair int@ntentt 2), @l ow, 
Colored Cashmere Shawls, 75c, Wc, $1, $1. 
gl 75, $2. 


Embroidered Scarfe for a little more, 

New Shetland Shawls, 75c, §1, $1.25, $1.50, 

A STRONG, NEAT COMFORTABLE BABY CARRIAGE 
for @%. What's the one tor least. Anything cheaper 
must be mean insome part. Neither you nor we 
could afford that, The $6Carriage is bandeome and 
reliable. More fancy work, $10. Special Carriages, 
way with ribbons sand fixings, $12, id and $16.5. A 
Carriage made to your mind, ir you will, 

All the sorts are where you can see them between 
winks. 

WINDOW SCREENS THAT WILL SIFT OUT KVERY 
live thing will cost botatrifie Solid ash frames: 

20x31 Inches, 45c 

24x31 inches, 5c 

24x31 inches, 55c 

20x37 inches, Wc 

24137 Inches, 65e. 
Fach screen can be reduced 6 inches or less, as re- 
quired, Walnut frames, 5c less. 

Ash frames, adjustable, 5c. ‘*Knock-down"’ 
Screen Door Frames, 70c; door compiete, springs, 





; R. DOLLARD, 
B13 § 
OH ESTNUT 8ST., 
Philadephia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated G@OSSARAB VEN 

> Wie and ELASTIC BAND 
rRen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 


3%. From ear to ear as required. 
over top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear ° 


round . 


red, and as ¢ as any estat ishment in the 
Jalon. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
selve attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 


The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, 

For ber special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Institute. 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1888 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of a well 
appointed home will be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
such tender care as will make It a home In its literal 
sense, combined with the social advantages that form 





etc., $1.50, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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Sold by & ewe 
>} 2 lovely fulllength beauties sent sealed only 
Photos? cua. West'n SupplyCo., St. Louls, Mo 
Why not save onehal/ on 1000 useful 
SEE HERE! articles? Send for Catalogue. Bi 
paytoagents,. CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago, LI. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. ( onte 
ty outfit FKES. Terme yue@. Address, TKUE & CO., Augusta, Maing. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
0 ! Mi: Gare. MEP ae till cured, 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,QOhio, 


ENSIONS fee eeitre tier widows 
or parents. PERSIONS INCREASED. [Discharges pro 


cured = Ae pe ney ¢ Latest law, pamph 
set Breet Patsuicw O'F agree‘, Att'y, Washington,). C. 


“The Handy 


so important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 

| cation, 

| Parents who have hesitated to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 

| transfer their maternal care to one especially gifted 

tor assuming such a responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue a post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
«ive special attention to music and art. They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportunities for development of correct taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, alter September lat, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish tw apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York, 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev. EOWARD LATHROP, D, D., Stamford, Ct. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D,, Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 
ing Place, N.Y, 

Trustees of Vassar College. 

MiSs ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College, 

Puor, MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Prov. 1. ©, COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Co lege, 
Missg@6 BONNEY and DILLAYK, Ogontsa, Pa. 
Rev. ©. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
Pror. ROB’T K. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Ia. 
HON. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ll, 
Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Oairo, Ul. 
Mr, F. J. PELZEH, Chariestown, South Carolina, 


AMONTEL Agents \Vanted. 90 best sell 
ne articlesinthe world, | sample Free. 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, Mich. 





Binder” Free. 


























Very nearly, If not quite all or our :eaders, would like to 
preserve thelr copies of Tiik Post, if it could be done easily 
neaily and effectively. Ite size makes It specially adaptec 

' 


forconventent and tasteful binding so that by t 


¢ proper 


means, it can be made a neat volume for future refereace or 
preservation, and at (he same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 


This means of binding Tue 


PoRT proposes to furnish in offering to its subseribers one of 


_— 


EW HANDY BINDERS’* now so popular, and which 


are unquestionably the most perfect and handsome articles 


of the kind ever produced, 


THE BINDER Is made specially for Tue Post: contains one 





copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus preserving 
the paper thoroughly from loess, soiling or injufy. Tue 
BINDER works so simply that itis the task of only a minute 
lo insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it hasall the 
comfort and conveniences of reading and bhandiing possessed 
by the best bound book. The ‘‘HINDEK'’ apart from iv 
usefulness In this respect is also « handsome piece of 
furniture, It ts made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in wilt with the tithe ‘SATURDAY 
EVENING POST’ tn bright gold lettering across the centre of 
outside page. It makesanarticie of beauty in iteelf, and 
of value as a handy receptacie for Tug Post, that only 
needs be seen b ur subscribers to be fully appreciated 

This HANDY BInDEgER w ~ sent. a postage pa 

{7 ° r free asa m rhs . of r 

avs - " who sen 1m a Ww su 
and 92. 

rm ress, | 


THE SATURDAY" EVENING FORT 


726 Ransom 


ni.. Philadeciphia, Pa. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Now that ladies have become accustomed 
to wearing high bonnets it is difficult to 
imagine that they will be induced to ac- 
cept very readUy » sudden change to ca- 
potes that scarcely rise a couple of inches 
above the head. Yet all the leading mo- 
distes are showing models of this desorip- 
tion, with minute crowns that just cover 
the top of the head, and brims that are 
nearly fiat in front and extremely narrow 
at the sides; and as these chapeaux are gen- 
erally atringless, and do not approach with- 
in an inch or more of the ears, it mey be 
imagined bow very small they are. 

They are made with the crowns of fancy 
straw and a pleated silk brim, or with a 
gauze or tulle crown or lace brim, the trim- 
ming of a tew tlowers, or of ribbon or lace, 
being arranged in front, but almost flat on 
the shape. 

These models are, of course, rather ex- 
treme, but they show the way that fash- 
jon is tending, and even more moderate 
bonnets, those that arein general wear, are 
lowin front, and, except tor size, which is 
still as ininute as possible, they are tree 
from exaggeration and eccentricity. 

The diadem-shaped brim is still more 
fashionable, especially when formed of jet 
ornaments on a black lace or tulle capote. 

A model of this kind has an edging of 
gold lace rising above a jet brim, and is 
trimmed with almond-green ribbon and a 
bunch of pink rose-buda, and a spray of 
similar flowers in gold wire, Bows of rib- 
bon are mingled with the flowers, and a 
separate bow is placed in the centre of the 
brim, Just resting on the hair; the strings 
are of the same fashionable shade of almon- 
green ribbon, 

In bats, the Tosca shape, with a low fiat 
crown and wide brim turned up trom the 
face, is still very popular, and is largely 
adopted for seaside wear, although it aflords 
no shelter to the face and eyes, 

Some of the new models are in fine straw 
colored on the outside, but with black 
straw lining the brim; a very pretty brown 
straw Tosca hat is trimmed with a drapery 
of finely pointed lace, with small thistles 
and pink clover lying in careless bunches 
amongst the folds of lace, 

A wore suitable shade for the seaside is 
a black lace bat with a moderately high 
crown slanting forward a little, and a wide, 
straight brim, pressed down at the sides, 

Tue brim is of spotted net, gauged on 
wire, and bordered with narrow lace, the 
crown is draped with similar net, ends of 
the net bordered with lace falling at the 
back. 

In front, on the leit side is a drapery of 
lace, and above this, on the crown and fall- 
ing over iton the right side, is a bunch of 
pink roses with their foliage. None of 
the best models of hats are immoderately 
high, but many, like the capotes, go to the 
otver extreme, and have the crowns nearly 
as flat as a plate. 

A new style of toque, know as the toque 
Anglaise, and which is supposed to be the 
favorite head gear of English girls, is coin- 
ing into vogue; the crown is of straw, in 
the shape of an oblong ball, and the brim, 
covered with velvet, is turned up flat 
against itin front, and ends in a point at 
the sides. The only trimming is a little 
velvet rosette, and small piquet of flowers 
on one side of the front; itis a useful shape 
for traveling. 

Very plain cloth jackets, not even stitched 
at the edge, but open over very richly em- 
broidered plastrons, are the newest style of 
velement, The jackets are fastened at the 
throat and waist by tabs cut out in the 
cloth and bound, the tabs at the waist coy- 
ering the point of the plastron; the sleeves 
are ornamented with embroidery to match 
that of the plastron, and anumber of new 
embroidered fabrics have been introduced 
specially for this purpose, 

Mantles and redingotes of shot silk are 
also fashionable, and are made with the 
skirtsopen al (he seams; and as they are gen- 
erally worn over dresses of muslin, or 
other ligut fabrics, elaborately trimmed, 
the eflect is very pretty. 

A sot shade of blue-gray, almost the ex- 
act color of the flax flower is becoming 
even more popular than beige, and as the 
color is equally good in silk and in woolen 
materials, many charming toilettes are 
composed of failleéand thin cloth in this 
blue-gray shade. 

Oue of these dresses has a skirt of faille, 
embroidered witb silk and silver round 
the edge, and ornamented on each side with 
a narrow panel striped with silver braid in 


diagonal rowa The cloth draperies con- 

sist of a pointed tablier in front and long 

puffed drapery at the back Phe open cor 
1 added basque are trimmed wit) 
raid, and the capote is made to 
f taille and allver braid 


Another costume, made in the same ool- 
or, has a silk skirt bordered with three 
narrow pinked-out flounces, headed by a 
ruche. The over-skirt is of voile, with the 
closely woven selvedge forming a border. 
The voile corsage is finished off with a 
pleated silk collar, and the voile sleeves 
terminate in deep pleated silk cufis; there 
is no other trimming. . 

A great many woolen tabrics are now 
made with these careiuily woven sel vedges 
generally in the same color, but sometimes 
varied by the addition of very narrow 
stripesor hair linea. They form a better 
edge tor draperies than the most neatly 
executed hem, and are also much prettier, 
either for this purpose or for the pieatings 
and coguilles that ornament the bodice and 
sleeves, and sometime the sides of the tu- 
nic, 

A new kind of voile, with bouche stripes 
is being used tor redingotes over pleated 
skirts of plain voile to match, or of muslin; 
the revers on the corsage are made 
of plain’ voile pleated. The skirt is 
pleated half way down only, but in very 
fine pleats, the lower part forming a 
flounce, and is finished off at the back on- 
ly with a pufied drapery, closely gathered 
at the top and mounted on the band, leav- 
ing the front and sides of the skirt clear. 

Muslin, especially striped muslin is much 
employed tor these skirta, and is very 
pretty in blue, pale pink, mauve, straw 
color and red, pale blue and poppy color, 
and in black and white for half mourning. 
A tull chemisette, corresponding with the 
muslin skirt, fille in the opening between 
the front of the redingote, which is inva- 
riably finished off with large reversand a 
wide sash tied like a scart. 

The sleeves are often made short and 

open, with pleated under-sleeves of mus- 
lin. To complete the costume, the head is 
covered by a wide-brimmed Merveilleuse 
Recamier white chip hat, trimmed with 
ribbon and a plume of feathers falling over 
the front of the hat, and both in the same 
color as miuslin. 
Cloth, limousine, and a light make vi- 
gogne are the materials greatly employed 
for traveling dresses, and a little mohair 
braid is the only trimming used. The cos- 
tumes are made in the style of tailor-made 
dresses, that is to say, very plainly, with 
rows of braid bordering the skirt and tunic. 
The bodice is usually double-breasted, 
short at the sides, and with a small point 
in front, and is trimmed down the front and 
around the edge with braid, rather nar- 
rower than that used for the skirt. 


Cloth redingotes worn over a skirt of 
some other material either pleated or 
trimmed a little in front, will be very much 
adopted for traveling. Tne fronts are gen- 
erally open from the waist and ornamented 
with revers of moire; the pack is cut like a 
pointed corsage, and the skirt is gathered 
and mounted round the point. A woolen 
cord girdle is tied in front, and the vete- 
ment is lined throughout with some kind 
of soft silk. A hood, or triple pelerine, is 
generallo added, and this also is lined with 
silk. 

The matinees and otber indoor dresses, 
for morning wear during tbe hot summer 
months, are very light in texture, and, in 
some cases, made in elegant, although on 
the whole in simple styles, 

The skirt is of white voile, with a band 
of guipure insertion let in above the hem. 
The jacket is of pink and white broche pe. 
kin silk, open in front over a pleated un- 
der-bodice of voile, The fronts of the jacket 
are joined by pink ribbon straps crossed on 
the chest, and then passed around to the 
back, where they cross again under the 
basque of the jacket, and are then brought 
around the waist to the front, and tied in 
long ends and loops on the left side, 





Odds and Ends, 
CONCERNING HASTY DISHES, 

Macaroni and tomatoes is thus prepared: 
Turn balf a pound of tomatoes into a 
saucepan, with a spoontul of stock ora bit 
of butter; let them cook until tender enough 
to pass through a small sieve, or colander, 
theu re-heat, season nicely, adding a tew 
drops of lemon juice, or vinegar, and pour 
over a flat dish, covered over with nicely- 
boiled mnacaroni, not the pipe, that answers 
when it is to be cut into short lengths, 
Cover the surface with grated cheese and 
bread-crumbs, puta few bits of butter over, 
and brown it before the fire or in a sharp 
oven. 

Preserved tomatoes answer for this as 
well as fresh ones, tomato conserve wil! do 





It may be well to point out that ‘‘conserve” 


| is simply tomato pulp, while ‘‘eauce”’ is fla- 


vored and seasoned. The latter keeps for 


some time, but a bottle of conserve must 
be used in a few days, at most, after it is 
i opened. 


No one now can object to preserved 
tomatoes, fruits, etc., on account of 
the taste of tin,as they may readily be 
obtained in glass; some firms now put up 
meat extract and other goods in tins lined 
with earthenware; indeed, the packing of 
preserved provisions is now-a-days quite a 
special feature, and the demand for them 
increases daily. 

Allthatare in usual contact with tin, 
such a8 salmon, lobsters, sardines, sbould 
be transferred to an earthen vessel, never 
lett in the tin, and then no harm is likely 
to result if they have been bought from a 
good firm, as it isthe action of air upon 
the food in an open tin that works the mis- 
cbiet. 

Besides the above-named, shrimps and 
prawns are very useful for basty dishes; 
they are excellent curried, and those who 
are not au fait at making curries will be 
wise to use curry sauce, sold by all grocers 
witb which a delicious curry may be quick- 
ly made, 

Savory toasts are invariably appreciated. 
Many can be obtained if a smal! jar of pot- 
ted weat or fish is in the house. They are 
improved by moistening with gravy or 
butter, while, for the white kinds, cream or 
a spoonful of white sauce answers as well 
or better; the toast should be tree trom 
crust and buttered, then spread thickly 
with the preparation, cut into fingers and 
made hot in the oven. 


Sardine toast is excellent, made from 
boneiess sardines, well-seasoned, and fia- 
vored with lemon-juice, The fish should 
be made hot before laying them on the 
toast; each fish to be large enough to hold 
one sardine, 

Bombay toast willonly suit those who 

like piquant flavors. To make it, put a ta- 
blespoonful of Indian chutnee, and the 
saine of piccalilli, and good gravy, into the 
stewpan with any cooked meat or fish, cut 
sinall, sufficient in quantity to make the 
mixture of a suitable consistence; as soon 
as it is hot through, it may be poured on to 
the toast, and that cut into{squares, 
With cheese toast most people are ftamil- 
jar but those who may have hitherto re- 
garded a few ounces of cold meat as not 
worth re-serving will do well to make a 
few experimentsin the way of toasts, for 
alter one or two trials many varieties will 
suggest themselves, ant they are now quite 
a feature of nice dinners, 

The mere mention of batter suggests a 
long list of dainties that can be hastily pre- 
pared, 


(folden fingers are thick strips of cold 
bee!, dipped into batter and tried brown; 
these, piled ona hot dish and garnished 
with parsley, look very appetizing. They 
can also be made from cold veal, each strip 
being roiled in athin slice ot boiled ham 
before coating with the batter. In this case 
slices of lemon form a suitable garnish. 
The meat should not be overcooked, hence 
this is a good way of using up the most 
under done portions of a joint. 

Cavalier broil is very good. A _ cold 
shoulder, or haif-shoulder of mutton is the 
thing for the purpose; it should be neatly 
trimmed, or it will look uninviting, then 
scored right tothe bone, and a mixture of 
butter and ketchup, or any good store 
sauce, with salt and pepper rubbed into 
iu8 cut parts; the meat should be well 
coated all over with liquified butter, then 
cook on a gridiron until hotthrough. Any 
gravy left behind trom the joint should 
be re-heated, and flavored with vinegar 
from any nice pickles, some of the latter 
being cut up and used for garnishing the 
dish. 

Bachelor’s broil is similarly made, but 
curry powder is rubbed into the acored por- 
tions, and curry paste used for thickening 
the gravy and the joint sent to table with 
a border of boiled rice. 


Flaked haddock (dried) is a nice change 
from the usual ways of serving this popu- 
lar fish, Choose a fleshy one, and pour 
boiling water over it, in which it should 
soak for ten miuutes, covered to keep in 
the steam, then take out the bone, anc flake 
the fish, free from skin. Put a pound, or 
thereabouts, in a saucepan with half a pint 
of milk and a seasoning,of cayenne, bring 
it to the boiling point slowly, and let it 
simmer for ten minutes, then thicken with 
a little flour and butter, again boil up, and 
serve on a flat dish; hard-boiled eggs make 
a suitable garnish. The remains of any 
kind of previously cooked fish may be 
served in the same way, but will require 
the addition of salt, and any sauce may 
take the place of part of the milk. 
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| SHE: “What a lovely summerafternoon, 
How resplendent the bright orb of day 
hangs in the blue vault above!’ ' 
| He: ‘Yaas, nice day for a feller to get his 
‘ hair cut,’’ 


Oonfidential Correspendents, 


MiInNig A.—An illegitimate child be- 
longs to no one but ite mother; in law it has no other 
relations, 


ALiIcg.—Cocoanut oll is certainly not 
poisonous. It ie used largely in confectionery, ana 
also in the manufacture of soap. 


X.—An agrenenen duty isa percentage of 
the value of the goods expressed in moneys a specific 
duty isso much a pquad or yard., . 


K. L. M.—The Government fees for a pat- 
ent are $35. The applicant is also required to fur- 
nis), at bis own cost,a drawing and specification of 
his invention, 


GU8STAVUS OLDFIELD. — The name of 
Melancthon wae an assumed oue; the real name of 
the great reformer was Schwarzerde; he died at Wit- 
tenberg in the year 1560, 


EpiItH.—We know nothing of the firm, 
but from thetr address and dealing, we think it 
would be wise in you, if you had nothing whatever 
to do with them in any way. 


Letty R.—Black dresses are quite ad- 
missibie at evening parties; they are somewhat som- 
bre and heavy for bright young girls, but they can be 
lightened with lace and colored trimming, 


L. H. W.—Edward Jenner, an English 
physician, was the discoverer of vaccination. It 
was introduced into the United States about the 
year 1800 py Dr. Waterhouse, of Cambridge, 
Mass, 


Evit, Eyrs.—The name of the mother of 
David is not mentioned in the Bible; she is supposed 
to have been first married to Nahash. She is 
mentioned in 25th chapter of the second book of 
Samucl, 


READER.—There is no set form of words 
in which tw accept an Invitation to dance; what to 
say depends ,entirely on circumstances. If you 
are inclined to be silent a bow of acquiescence is 
sufficient. 


DARBY AND JOAN.—There is no impro. 
priety in a husband dancing with his wife at a ball at 
the seaside or elsewhere, but it is not very often that 
a gentieman is so polite to his better half as to select 
her for a partner. 


HoreceEss,— We should advise you to try 
and forget all about the young man as soon as pos- 
sible; you had better break with him now, than 
marry bim and find him fickle sfierwards, as he 
would most like be, 


CHURCHYARD.—AI|mostevery cemetery 
has its own rules, If you have purchased your piece 
of ground you can do what you please with it, un- 
less you propose something that is contrary to the 
regulations of the place, 


LoyaL Hgart.—If you are absolutely 
engaged to the gentleman, you havea perfect right 
to ask him what he means by his neglect; if it is 
only an acquaintance, youcan only let it drop. A 
man who grows cold in absence is haraly worth 
thinking about, 


Fin@ER.—Hold the hand above the head. 
You will, for the time, stop the circulation of the 
blood and drain your finger, the flesh of which can, 
therefore, be compressed to occupy a less space than 
in ite normal condition, thus allowing the ring to be 
taken off with ease. 


KATE D.—Ano alias and an alibi are two 
very different tnings. The literal meaning of the 
word alias is otherwise; it is usedin English to ex- 
pressa false name, Alibi means elsewhere, and to 
prove an alibi in a court of justice isto show thata 
person was at auother place than the one stated at 
the time spoken of, 


SALLIE W.—You should never cut your 
naile into a pointed shape, There are many reasons 
against this; and by encouraging the growth at the 
side of the nail you are inviting itto grow in. You 
should rather cut a crescent-shaped plece out of the 
top of the nail, which induces the fresh growth to 
take place away from the sides and towards the cen- 
tre. 


LASSIE.—You can do nothing but let 
your conduct prove that there is notruth in any of 
the allegations madé against you. Such paltry mis- 
chief isnot uncominon with rejected sweethearte, 
butif there is po ground for it, it will soon die a 
natural death, and you willforget all about it, If 
the young man you say you are fond of is influenced 
by the affair, be is hardly worth having. 


BROMPTON.—There is a great deal of 
meaning in the way in which people shake hands, 
and character may be read fromitina great meas- 
ure, The hand has been described by a clever writer 
as ‘‘the index of the brain.’’ Witnout going quite 
so far as that, it is certain that a person’s tempera- 
mentand habit of body, together with a great deal 
of mental capacity as well, may be gatuered from 
the grasp of the hand, 


RosE.—1. It is not wise for girls to marry 
before they are twenty. unless some very excep- 
tional circumstances seem to make it advisable. 2. 
A girl should aever, under any circumstances, marry 
aman whocannotrefrain from drink; better live 
alone all your life than be a drunkard’s wife. If you 
fancy yourself in love with a man who drinks, break 
it off before it is too late; there will be no bappiness 
iu the future for you. 


SHIRLEY.—Unless your memory is de- 
fective from physical causes, itis quite possible to 
improve it by an effort of will. A seemingly defec- 
tive memory is very ofteu nothing but carelessness, 
Make up your mind tocure yourself, and you will 
have gone along way towardsit; begin with small 
things, and you will conquer the fault in time, There 
are books published on the subject, and lectures 
often given, but the matter rests with yourself, all 
the so-called alds to memory are only confusing if 
you do not set yourself witha will to whatever you 
undertake. 


RutTH.—There is no special difference in 
most denominations between ‘**funeral service’’ and 
**purial service.’* The words are generally used in- 
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terchangeably. Inthe Catholic faith, there are dis- 
tinctions, we believe, in rules given in the formu- 
laries, but they are not observed except in the cases 
of the higher dignitaries The word ‘**funerai’’ 
| comes from the Latin word ‘*funus,’’ meanifig ex 
| actly the same thing. It has no relation to the word 
ridea of ‘‘*fame. The Latin word for smoke is 
‘‘fumus,’’ from the similarity of which with the 
other, the suggestion of smoke or ‘*flame’’ may have 


come to you, 



































